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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


along the line. 
Japanese competition, depreciated currencies, 
price-pegging, subsidies—all the 
nationalistic factors that have contributed to the de- 
pression—are becoming concrete questions of the day 
with respect to cotton, but the underlying questions 
strike at the very heart of the whole agricultural pro- 

gram of the New Deal. 


T HE ATTACK on artificial economy is coming all 


government 


¢ New England textile men join with southern cotton 
producers in the protests to the White House—a 
new but not surprising alignment. 


¢ In the midst of it all is that ingenious device—the 
processing tax—which is just being discovered by 
the American people to be a load on the consumer, and 
an interference with consumption and a demoralizer of 
foreign trade. 
It looks as if Secretary Wallace’s “America must 
choose” !s at last to become a national issue. 
| Secretary Hull has for many months been insisting 
that America must be ready to buy nore from for- 
eign nations than heretofore. 
7+ ¥ F¥ 
President Roosevelt 
NATIONALISTIC more to that view, too. 
TREND NEARING Meanwhile “New Deals” are 
A TURNING-POINT Deing introduced in Holland and 
Belgium and agitation for a new 
deal in France and Switzerland has begun. 


is leaning 


¢ Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery but if the 
other nations of the world imitate our restriction 
policy and set up more barriers than they have already, 
economic nationalism will wreck what is left of democ- 
racy. 
| The trend of American policy, however, is about to 
change. We will move more sure-footedly now to- 
ward removal of trade barriers and toward currency 
stabilization. The second cannot come until America 
joins with the other nations of the world on a general 
This doesn’t mean 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


program of economic cooperation. 
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ILLS of Congress have ground 
M through half a normal ses- 
sion. 

Their output of new laws—gauged 
by White House wishes—is large in 
dollars, small in number. 

Ahead is the normal heavy produc- 
tion period. 

Will it give the President what he 
wants? Will it give the country new 
experiments, new plans, new thrills? 

Bills down in the hopper of the 
Senate and the House hold the an- 
swer. They are moving in the long 
production process that sometimes re- 
sults in legislation, more often in dis- 
appointment. 

The pictogram at the top of this 
page tells the story. 

Buried beneath the Senate at this 
probable half-way mark are the most 
important bills still before Senate 
committees. Buried beneath the 
House are the principal bills in House 
committees. 


HOW COMMITTEES WORK 

Committees are the graveyard of 
legislation. During the committee 
part of the legislative process, bills 
are quietly laid away or are changed 
in form, smoothed out, adjusted to 
meet conflicting views. Congress, 
this session, prides itself on the qual- 
ity of its committee work. 

Above the committees, the Senate 
and the House meet in open session. 

Confronting the Senators and the 
Representatives are bills that have 
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survived the committee process. 
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Once again they undergo treat- 
ment, submit to change, accept the 
attack and defense of debate. This 
phase of law production differs in the 
Senate and the House. 

As shown by the pictogram, the 
House has more legislative produc- 
tion to its credit than has the Senate. 
Its tally includes a soldiers’ bonus bill 
and a war profits bill, with the Presi- 
dent’s ambitious plan for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, and 
compulsory saving coming up. 


THE POLITICAL LINE-UP 

Those issues still face the Senators. 
In the House, debate is limited, “gag” 
rules often function. In the Senate, 
debate largely is unlimited, the pace 
leisurely, “Senatorial courtesy” a 
factor. 

But once the voting starts there 
are 69 Democratic Senators; 26 Re- 
one each of Farmer-Labor 
and Progressive. And there are 319 
Democratic Representatives; 103 Re- 
publican; 7 Progressive; and 3 
Farmer-Labor. That tells the legis- 
lative story. 

From that point on the White 
House figures. A signature, and the 
tedious process of bill study and bill 
passing takes effect in the law of the 
land. A veto, and a two-thirds vote 
must be mustered to overcome its 
effect. 

Then what of the product of that 
law mill known as the 74th Congress? 

Yo date—at the usual half-way 


publican ; 
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Congress—After Three Months 


The House and Senate in a Deliberative Mood as Important Measures 


Emerge; Breaking the Legislative Jam 


mark—it includes $4,880,000,000 for 
work-relief; $1,750,000,000 for loans 
on homes; authority to the Treasury 
to borrow up to $45,000,000,000 and 
to issue “baby bonds” for sale to the 
public; extension of the authority of 
RFC to lend billions; $400,000,000 for 
the army; $60,000,000 to farmers for 
seed; repeal of the “pink slip’ income 
tax publicity legislation. 


NEW-DEAL BILLS 

But caught in the jam along the 
way are many of the President's fa- 
vored bills. So tight is the jam that 
many face abandonment. 

Others have the full power of the 
White House behind them. These 
now include a bill to extend NRA, a 
bill to regulate utility holding com- 
panies, and a bill to foster a national 
plan of old-age and unemployment in- 
surance. 

More bills may join that favered 
group. Whether they do will depend 
on the production tempo of Congress. 

That tempo can be speeded. In a 
crisis Congress passes laws within a 
matter of hours. Normally, a law is 
the product of long months in the 
Congressional mill; even of long 
years. 

At present Congress is operating 
half-way between the crisis stage and 
the normal stage, with law produc- 
tion slowing as compared with a year 
ago, but still at a faster pace than 
usual. 

(A more detailed article on the leg- 
islative situation appears on Page 6.) 
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arch of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


EW WAYS to Spend Money on Government 
Jobs. The “Third Economy” evolves—Rexford 


Guy Tugwell explains the thesis of Federal em- 
ployment as an adjunct to the profit system. 


¢ The Problem of the Process Tax. The Cotton Belt 
industrialists revolt against the pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem of bounties. 


Nature Strikes again. Following the plague of 
Drought, new and devastating dust 


complicate the Problem of the Triple A. 


storms arise to 


Silver’s Price is Boosted by the President and the 
slogan of 16 to 1 is heard again while miners cheer. 


¢ With Europe in a Huddle to meet the Threat of a 
new war, America carefully plans a new neutrality 
policy but keeps it discreetly quiet. 


| New England rises to defend her industries and the 
White House moves to deflate a Japanese trade in- 
vasion scare. 
Labor and capital in another tug-of-war—the rubber 
industry serves as battlefield. 
The toll of highway accidents—a vast program for 
grade crossing elimination. , 


¢ Relief in sight for owners of homes with mortgages. 


| Who's Who in Government—Intimate Sketches of 
the Men who Make the Washington wheels go 
round. 


The Cost of Administering Relief; the Pro and Con 
of the Expenses of Spending. 


¢ The Congress Week—More speed, less Laws. 


| Statesmen on the Grid again as Washington corre 
spondents celebrate Fifty Years of Satire. 


These and other features will be found on the fole 
lowing pages. 
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Relief Machinery Starts Humming 

New billions for relief begin to flow as the 
President affixes his signature to the 4,880-mil- 
lion-dollar Work-Relief measure. 

First item to be disbursed—125 million dollars 
to the Relief Administration. 

Converging on Washington come mayors of 
leading cities, urging liberal allotments for urban 
centers. They cite FERA figures showing nearly 
half of relief recipients as former clerical or 
professional workers. 

To speed action, the President decrees decen- 
tralization of projects, with local authorities 
playing a large role. 


. . . 





Social Security Bill—Pros and Cons 

Bearing the hopes for added security to unem- 
ployed, to needy aged and to helpless children, 
the Administration’s Economic Security bill 
pushes off for its voyage through Congress, brav- 
ing storms from two directions in the House. 

From one side come attacks of those who hold 
it to be inadequate. They would substitute the 
Townsend plan and the Lundeen Unemployment 
Insurance bill, which promise the aged and job- 
less a future at least as favorable as that now 
enjoyed by the average citizen. 

Attacking from the other side are those who 
object to the cost, estimated to reach 2.7 billion 
dollars a year collectible from pay rolls. Say 
spokesmen for this group: “The bill is the great- 
est single threat to recovery.” 

Offsetting factor, as expressed by the Presi- 
dent: Old age pensions would take from relief 





—Underwood & Underwood 


THE NAVY MAKES A DENIAL 
Representing the Navy Department before the 
Senate Munitions committee, Assistant Secre- 
tary Henry L. Roosevelt, denies that the Gov- 
ernment has encouraged collusion in bidding 

for ships. 








rolls all above 65 years of age; unemployment 
insurance would lighten the relief load in future 
depressions—two arguments for the plan's finan- 
cial soundness. 


* * * 


NRA—To Be or Not To Be 

Shall the Blue Eagle live beyond June 16? 

Senate committee canvasses the pros and cons, 

“Yes,” say spokesmen for: 

The Cotton Textile Institute, attributing to the 
NRA gains for manufacturer and worker. 

Business Advisory and Planning Council of 
the Department of Commerce, warning against 
the coming of chaos with abolition of the ‘codes. 

“Yes, but without Section 7a,” says Francis 
Biddle, chairman of the Labor Board, asserting 
that the collective bargaining clause is unen- 
forceable under the Act. “If Congress wants to 
encourage collective bargaining, let it enact the 
Wagner Labor Relations bill.” 

“No,” say spokesmen for: 

Small lumber manufacturers of the South, 
complaining of code terms forced on smaller 
units by the large interests. 

The People’s Lobby—“NRA is fascism.” 


Holding Company Bil!—A Defense 

Who killed investment values in the utilities? 

“Not the Government’s power program or the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill for drastically restricting 
holding companies,” says Representative Ray- 
burn, who heads the House Committee conduct- 
ing hearings on the bill. 

Cited are figures prepared for him by the 
Federal Power Commission showing market 
values for the 25 leading utility holding company 
securities. Mr. Rayburn’s conclusions: 

1—For every dollar that has been lost since 
Roosevelt became President, 27 dollars were lost 
from 1929 high points before he was inaugurated. 

2—Bonds and preferred stocks of these com- 
panies have increased in value by 83 million dol- 
lars since the advent of the New Deal. 


* * & 


Price of Silver Climbs 

Beating silver inflationists to the draw, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt raises the buying price of silver 
from 6642 cents an ounce to 71 cents. A Senate 
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from the two-billion-dollar stabilization fund, 
profit from dollar devaluation. Each ounce pur- 
chased is the basis for $1.29 in currency issued, 
giving the Government a “seignorage”’ profit of 
54 cents an ounce at the new price. 

“Mildly inflationary,” say currency experts. 


. . . 


Home Mortgage Bill Nears Goal 

Uncle Sam—the holder of about one-fourth of 
all mortgages on residential property in the 
United States. 

That, briefly, is the prospect held out by the 
home mortgage bill which the Senate passes, after 
prior approval by the House. 

What the bill does: Adds 1,750 million dollars 
to the bond issue which the Home Oowners’ Loan 
Corp. may use to pay off defaulted mortgages 
aceepting new mortgages at 5 to 5% per cent in 
return. 

This would bring total funds for the purpose 
to 4,950 million dollars, 24 per cent of the esti- 
mated residential mortgage debt of the nation. 

What happens when Uncle Sam’s mortgagees 
default? Answer: He forecloses and becomes 
landlord. Title to 155 properties has already 
been, or is being, acquired in this manner. 


Rubber Industry—"7a” Again 

Industrial peace in rubber manufacturing hangs 
by a thread as Secretary of Labor Perkins, at 
White House request, argues with company heads. 
Strike authorizations are in the hands of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor chiefs. 

The issue: Shall the Labor Board be permitted 
to hold elections to determine employe choice of 
bargaining agencies, now blocked through litiga- 
tion by the companies? 

Impending is the first large-scale test of what 
industrial force can do to compel use of collec- 
tive bargaining machinery supposed to be set up 
under the Recovery Act. 


- * * 


Action Delayed on “30-hour Week” 
Champions of the 30-hour week in industry 
lose their first skirmish in Congress. 


Immediate consideration of their bill is asked 


in the Senate in the midst of the debate on the 
Food and Drug bill. 

“Not yet,” votes the Senate, 56 to 21, saying, 
in effect, “Wait until the fate of the Blue Eagle 
is decided.” 

Background note: The NRA law was passed 
in 1933 as an answer to, and substitute for, the 
Thirty-Hour Week bill, which had already been 
approved by the Senate. 


* * - 


A New Era in Homesteading 

A new homesteading era moves one step nearer 
as the Farm Tenant Corporation Bill is reported 
favorably to the Senate. 

Its purpose: To halt the drift from farm own- 


‘ yee 
—Underwood & Underwood 
MAYORS WANT GIFTS—NOT LOANS 
Members of the United States Conference of 
Mayors meet in Washington to consider ways 
and means of placing 3,500,000 people quickly 
to work, and ask the Federal Government for 
donations. Among those present, left to 
right: E. J. Kelly of Chicago, F. H. LaGuardia 

of New York; D. W. Hoan of Milwaukee. 











ership to farm tenancy, which rose in percentage 
from 31.8 to 52.8 in the 1920-1930 decade. 

Its method: To set up a Farm Tenant Corpor- 
ation, to which the Government would advance 
100 million dollars of capital and give power to 
sell 1,000 million dollars in bonds. Funds would 
be used to purchase farms and sell them to per- 
sons now tenants on a 30 to 50-year payment 
plan. Interest charges would be at the rate the 
Government must pay for its money plus a small 
service charge. 

* * * 


Cotton Control Under Fire 


Cotton control program runs into heavy bom- 
bardment from many quarters as governors of 
Massachusetts and Maine request the President 
to suspend collection of the processing tax. 

Injuries said to be inflicted by crop restriction 
and imposition of the tax: . 

On the textile industry: Destructive pressure 
between higher costs, boosted by tax payments 
amounting to 60 per cent of wages paid, and 
lower prices forced by competition of cheaper 
cloth from abroad. Imports from Japan run cur- 
rently more than 1,000 per cent above last year. 

On Southern tenant farmers: Impoverish- 
ment, as the right to produce their cash crop is 
curtailed. 

On textile workers: Mounting unemployment, 
as foreign markets for textiles are lost and do- 
mestic markets are limited. 

Proposed is the payment of benefits to farmers 











from the work-relief funds. “Not common 
sense,” decides the President, pondering the prob- 
lem of adjusting a nation geared for exports to 
a world that wants to sell more than it buys. 

7” - > 


Warning to Commerce 

Uncle Sam as a creditor to other lands is head- 
ing into trouble. 

So, in effect, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports in its annual statement on the balance of 
international payments. 

Here are the grounds for the statement: 

First, instead of accepting part payment in 
goods, he sold last year 478 million dollars’ worth 
more than he bought. This was only partly off- 
set by the purchase of “services,” including travel 
expenses of Americans abroad and shipping pay- 
ments. 

Second, he sold more securities to foreigners 
than he bought. These call for still larger pay- 
ments from abroad. 

How were the payments made? Answer: By 
the importation of more than a billion dollars in 
gold plus some silver and American Currency. 

Trouble is that Uncle Sam already holds nearly 
40 per cent of all the world’s gold money stock. 
An end to this form of payment is in sight. 

Say the experts: Uncle Sam must begin to buy 
more or sell less—a hard saying to cotton growers 
who need to sell abroad and many manufac- 
turers who protest competition of foreign goods. 

a 7 *~ 


Set-Back For Pure Food Bill 

Fought to a standstill, the Copeland Food and 
Drug Bill is withdrawn from immediate Senate 
consideration, returns to the calendar. 

Reason: Adoption of an amendment, 44 to 29, 
that would exempt from seizure more than one 
sample of a product alleged to be uxutruthfully 
advertised, until judicial action is obtained. 

The amendment would place burden of proof 
on enforcement agency, sale being permitted un- 
til untruthfulness is established. Without the 
amendment, burden of proof would fall on the 
seller, who would be required to establish truth- 
fulness of claims before resumption of sale. 

od ~ * 


Limiting War Profits 

Conscription of wealth, but not of man-power, 
in time of war is voted by the House in approv- 
ing, 367 to 15, the McSwain Bill for taking profit 
out of war. 

Other things which the bill would accomplish: 

Expropriate by taxation 100 per cent of excess 
war profits. 

Empower the President to nationalize raw ma- 
terials, fix prices, license business, and regulate 
the distribution of essential commodities. 

Permit payment to soldiers of minimum wages 
prevailing in industry. 

Warns Secretary of War Dern: “Do not en- 
danger the safety of the country by unduly re- 
Strictive provisions.” 

The bill goes to the Senate, before which is a 
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still more drastic measure that would limit all 
war-time incomes to $10,000. 
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Keeping America Out of War 

With rumors of war preparations audible from 
across the Atlantic, the Senate is asked, in a 
proposed resolution by Senator Gerald P. Nye, to 
safeguard America’s neutrality. The means pro- 
posed: 

Empower the President to refuse c.tizens the 
right to travel on the high seas. 

Forbid on pain of severe penalties the exten- 
sion of private loans to warring countries. 


me * < 


CCC ‘Points With Pride’ 

Preparing to double the size of his forest army, 
with the aid of new work-relief funds, CCC Di- 
rector Fechner reports to the President on 


achievements to date. 

High points in his report: 

Support for a million young men enrolled in 
the ranks and aid to an additional three million 
persons, to whom part of the pay was assigned. 





Wide World 
TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE 
When it comes to charity, Alfred E. Smith and 
former President Herbert Hoover, political 
opponents in 1928, feel alike. Asked, however, 
by the press when the two met in New York, 
to comment on the Roosevelt Administration, 
both men maintained a discreet silence. 











That— 

A close Presidential adviser is tell- 
ing friends that less than a billion 
of the $4,880,000,000 work-relief 
fund will be spent on pump prim- 
ing. This has led some high of- 
ficials to wonder if these work- 
relief billions are actually going to 
be spent. Others say this reference 
to minor pump priming fefers to 
the fact that only $900,000,000 is 


allotted to PWA, 
* . . 
That— 
The fate of the New Deal banking 
control legislation now depends 


upon Mr. Roosevelt, who has not 
yet made up his mind what he 
wants. Both sides report friendly 
interest of the President. 


That— 

Government attorneys criticize 
Huey Long for an amendment to 
the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 
moratorium law that has compli- 
cated legal defense of the statute. 


* * Ps 


finds it difficult because of the fact 
that Japan buys much more from 
the United States than it sells here. 


~ * * 


That— 


Drastic AAA amendments extend- 
ing power to license business were 


withdrawn by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee because members 
thought something was being put 
over on them by the Administra- 
tion’s young legal experts. 


* * * 


That— 

The Administration now expects 
the Senate to split the Banking 
bill. Titles I and III will probably 
be passed quickly while action on 
Title II, which centralizes control 
in the Federal Reserve Board, will 
be deferred for longer considera- 
tion. 


That— 

The FERA policy in handling 
needy World War veterans who 
come to Washington is to send 
them to work camps maintained 


mid-deec 
tion, but there will be a compro- 
mise in the form of a new census 
of unemployment. 


* » << 


That— 


At least one financial adviser to the 
Président says the present trend 
of corporations from long term 
public held bonds to short term 
bank loans is a sign of forthcom- 
ing business expansion. He rea- 
sons that it leaves more funds 
available for the remaining bonds 
and will thus force up security 
prices—-a necessary condition be- 
fore business can expand. 


That— 


It is probable the emergency edu- 
cational activities carried out 
under the present FERA program 
will be continued in the new work 
relief plans. Educational organiza- 
tions are working to devise some 
way in which school districts in 
need of new schools may be en- 
abled to obtain construction funds 





an ounce instead of a price nearer 
the market value was because of 
the fear that it might have to be 
altered frequently, perhaps daily, 
and this would take too much of 
the President's time. 


* - * 


That— 


Senator William E. Borah (Rep.) 
of Idaho, is “willing to discuss” 
his resolution calling for a Congress 
investigation of alleged religious 
persecutions in Mexico with Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels during 
the latter’s coming visit to Wash- 
ington. 


That— 


The State Department’s study on 
neutrality, which as yet has not 
been made public, contains, among 
other things, the conclusion that 
passports should be denied Ameri- 
can citiezns desiring to enter war 
zones when the United States is 
endeavoring to remain neutral and 
that the Navy Department’s re- 











Better health for the men, among whom the 
death rate is one-third that among others of 
the same age group. 

Improvement of the national domain to the 
value of 335 million dollars. This is an offset 
to the total CCC cost amounting to 651 million 
dollars. 

Strength of the forest army as planned—600,- 


000 men. 
es = 


Untying the TVA’s Hands 

Clear authority for the TVA to produce and 
distribute electric power is in prospect as Senate 
committee reports favorably an amendment to 
the TVA Act having this effect. 

TVA’s hands are now partly tied by a Federal 
court injunction based on the view that in pro- 
ducing and selling power it exceeds the author- 
ity granted in the Act. 

Unimpressed was the committee with the state- 
ment of a utility investors’ spokesman that the 
TV/ is the most parasitic holding company in 
existence, a fraudulent “yardstick,” and a widely 
ballyhooed adventure into a bureaucratic won- 
derland. 


* * 


Check on Oil Flow 


Preparing to lay a firmer hand un excess pro- 
duction of oil, the Administration agrees to co- 
operate in hastening Congressiona! action on the 
Thomas Bill, under which State and Federal au- 
thority would be coordinated. 

Here is how the proposed 
erate: 

First, demand for oil and its products would 
be determined by the Petroleum Board. 

Second, quotas of permissible production for 
each oil State would be set. 

Third, States entering a compact ior restrict- 
ing their combined output to the sum of the 
quotas set for them would receive tne aid of 
Uncle Sam in keeping production to this !evel. 
Enforcement machinery would be clearance cer- 
tificates, without which movement in interstate 
commerce would be forbidden. 


A Picture of Lost Efforts 

Picture of what might have been done under 
Governmental auspices in using the productive 
power of the unemployed, largely going to waste 
for the past five years: 

Build a new $5,000 house for every family in 
the country or scrap and rebuild the entire rail- 
road, industrial, and utilities properties in the 
nation on modern and more efficient lines. 

Painter of the picture: Rexford G. Tugweii, 
Slated to administer work relief funds for the 
utilization of land resources. 


* - - 
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Relief Dollars vs. Depression 
Cost to date of the war against the depression 
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=} make mandatory the purchase of 50 millions That— P y from the new appropriation. port to the State Department of being waged by Uncle Sam—7,787 million dollars. 
= ounces of silver each month until silver stocks The State D . x ok Ok it : eh ~ Already appropriated for further recovery and 
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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1) 
“going international” by lending 
money to buy our own goods and 
products. It does mean retracing 
the steps that have brought ruin 
to world trade and removing the 
basic causes as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


| This climax has been foreseen 

by statesmen all over the world 
ever since the depression began. 
Mr. Roosevelt's break-up of the 
London Economic Conference in 
July, 1933, dashed the hopes of 
that school of thought for an 
early restoration of world trade. 


v v v 
Mr. Roosevelt's 
belief 


THEORY OF wn thane 
RESTRICTION America was obli- 
UNDERMINED cated in_ self-de- 
fense to try donies- 
tic allotment and restriction of 
production in the interest of bol- 
stering up the domestic situation. 
His advisers have described his 
policy publicly as one of self-de- 
fense and as a temporary expedi- 
ent. 
Now, however, the domestic 
control has been carried to 
such a point that world trade is 
being lost to us in staples like 
cotton because we are insisting 
on maintaining a price for both 
domestic consumption and export 
that is above the world level. 


Dumping is, of course, for- 

bidden but any method that 
permits American farm products 
to move into export on a competi- 
tive basis with other countries is 
not dumping. 

Some subsidy to domestic 

producers may be necessary 
in the interim. President Roose- 
velt has such a plan under con- 
sideration. 


v The ’ 
e important 
PLIGHT OF fact to bear in 
COTTON IS mind is that the 
ALARMING plight of cotton is 
opening up the 


eyes of everybody in Washing- 
ton, irrespective of party, to the 
dangers of a policy of continued 
restriction. 


The pictogram on the front 

page of The United States 
News a few weeks ago which has 
been widely reproduced told the 
cotton story in convincing fig- 
ures. While America has been de- 
creasing its acreage by 40 per 
cent, Brazil and India and Egypt 
have been increasing their cote 
ton production materially. 


¢ Also, Germany and Italy have 

been using substitutes or buy- 
ing cotton from countries other 
than the United States. 


vyv¥esgy 
Japan has been 


IMPORTED buying Indian cot- 
TEXTILES ton more cheaply 
INCREASE than she can buy 

it in America and 
has been making cotton cloth 


cheaper than we, with our high 
labor costs and processing taxes, 
can afford to sell it to the Ameri- 
can people. Hence the hullabaloo 
last week about the increasing 
flow of imports of Japanese cot- 
ton cloth into the United States 
notwithstanding the tariff. 


| The President thinks the 
amount imported is negligible 
but Japan is making inroads in 
our South American market and 
our European market. 


¢ There’s only one way to get 
world trade and that is by 

meeting the competitor’s price. 
With our vast productive 
capacity and our skill, we can 





\ EMBERS of Congress are chuck- 
7 ling over what they believe was 
a neat way of getting out from un- 
der a burning issue. 

A few words in the $4,880,000,000 
work relief bill turned the trick. 
Those words shunted the issue from 
the Capitol to the White House; 
from the shoulders of Congressmen 
to the shoulders of the President. 

At the same time they provided 
what several officials think is an 
entering wedge to be used in prying 
the whole Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration out of the Govern- 


ment. 

The trouble centered around proc- 
essing taxes. Those taxes touch 
every pocketbook in the country. 
They are levied on wheat, cotton, 
corn, hogs, tobacco, sugar and pea- 
nuts 


Of late the levy on cotton has been 
arousing the cotton textile industry, 
which finds itself in trouble. This 
tax equals about 40 per cent of the 
price of cotton and its payment in- 
volves a cost equal to about half 
of the wage bill of the industry. 


COTTON LED THE WAY 

The cry against it has been loud. 
With cotton interests firing at the 
new fangled processing tax, other 
affected industrial and farm inter- 
ests got busy. The result was an 
amendment to the work relief bill 
authorizing the President to divert 
$100,000,000 from providing jobs to 
providing tax relief. 

He is empowered to reduce or re- 
move the tax on any affected com- 
modity, meeting the cost of bounty 
payments to farmers from general 
Treasury funds. 

Now if industrial interests or 
farming interests seek surcease from 
tax payment, they can be told by 
Congressmen that, Mr. Roosevelt is 
the man to talk to. 

The heat is on the White House. 
But the President has told news- 
papermen that it is going to be in- 
effective. 


WHAT THE TAX DOES 

Raised, however, is a problem 
that affects the whole New Deal 
farm experiment. At the heart of 
that experiment is the processing 
tax. This is a tax levied on the com- 
modities mentioned above. It is a big 
revenue producer, having returned 
a yield of more than $731,000,000 in 
eighteen months. 

The cotton textile industry blames 
the processing tax for many of its 
present troubles. First it adds to the 
cost of cotton goods and aids rayon 
and other competing materials. Also 
the higher cost, according to indus- 
trial leaders, is resulting in lowered 
consumption. 

Cotton farmers and hog farmers 
think that the tax comes partly out 
of the price paid them for their 
products, and they blame the tax 
when prices go down. In the case 


at - export below competitors’ 
prices. 
=~ ov 
With our in- 
MUST GET creased buying 
BALANCE IN power due to sub- 
OUR TRADE sidies in the form 


of high labor costs 
and other benefits, we should be 
ready to buy selective imports. 


That’s the objective of the re- 

ciprocal trade agreements 
now being negotiated. There are 
many kinks in the program, many 
difficulties, many hardships for 
inefficient industries and high 
cost producers, but government as 
the spokesman of all the people 
“must choose” that which is for 
the national benefit. This, at any 


| rate, is what the President and his 


advisers appear to be thinking 
about. It may result in removal 
of processing taxes so as to in- 
crease domestic consumption and 
the payment of direct subsidies 
for exportable surpluses. 


@ There are _ fundamental 
changes immediately ahead 
as Congress is slowly discovering 
that the artificialities we have set 
up for domestic purposes must be 
adjusted to a world situation. 


and should sell certain products Davip LAWRENCE. 


Effects of the Levies on Industry and 
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1 PROCESSING TAXES: SHO 


Farmers; Congress Shifts the 
Problem to the President 


of hogs, Government officials are in- 

clined to agree with the farmers. 
Consumers think that the tax adds 

to the price of the things that they 


need to buy, and they are resentful. 


They pay a tax, the proceeds of 
which then are used to raise the 
prices of things that they must pur- 
chase. 

DEMAND ON TREASURY 

The result is that processing levies 
have few friends, and yet they are 
considered by officials to be essen- 
tial to continuance of the farm con- 
trol plan. 

But Congressmen are asking? 

Why can’t the money come out of 


the Treasury? Everyone else is 
getting money from the general 
funds of the Government. Why 


shouldn’t the farmer? Then there 
would not need to be a processing 
tax and everyone would be happy. 

In response to that plea, Congress 


+ 


authorized the President to use relief 


funds to replace processing taxes. 
But Mr. Roosevelt responds that 
money paid to farmers for reducing 
production is not money used for 
relief of destitution and cannot 
come from relief funds. He says 
further that so long as payments 
are made to farmers the money 
must come from some place. Until 
a better source is found, processing 
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taxes will continue. 

Just what is the objection to using 
general tax funds to pay farmers? 

The answer seems simple to AAA 
officials. 

STYLED FARMERS’ TARIFF 

The officials of that organization 
describe the processing tax as a 
farmers’ tariff and as an instrument 
for use in building up a unified con- 
trol of agriculture. 

Remove it and they think that 
the clamor for funds would result 
in a general collapse of the whole 
program, unless there was substi- 
tuted some other more drastic form 
of tax, such as that now applied to 
cotton under the Bankhead Act and 
to tobacco under the Kerr-Smith 
Act. 

In both of these cases there is a 
processing tax, but in addition there 
is a tax levied directly on market- 
ing, where farmers market more 
than quotas that are assigned them. 
They really are more drastic forms 


ULD THEY BE ABANDONED? 


of compulsory crop control as con- 
trasted with the voluntary form 
financed by the tax on processing 
of the product. 

It all is regarded as a complex 
and controversial subject. But, es- 
sentially the processing tax is the 
keystone of the New Deal farm pro- 





gram, and its elimination, as officias 
see it, would mean the breakdown 
of the program. 


That explains why they are per- 


turbed by the action of Congress in 
giving the President power to wipe 
out the taxes if he believes that step 
necessary. 
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Golden Wedding costs 
a little more but never 


needs an apology 


Golden Wedding is blended 
for BETTER TASTE—not 
for lower price. It’s a blend 
of COSTLIER STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES—“it’s ALL whis- 
key”. That’s why you can be 
proud to serve it right from 
the bottle—no need to mix 


your drinks in the kitchen. 


Golden 
Wedding 


Because its a blend of only costlier straight whiskies 


International Distilling & Distributing Company 


7 6.2. & A. 


Washington, D. C. 





“We'd just as soon go back to 
the old leiter-press 
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(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 


After Pro-technic Ediphones had been 
installed in this company's Claim De- 
partment it was found that the 14 
Dictators (investigators, who usually 
work outside the office) each gained 
14% days a week. 970 days a year... 
a 24% increase in business capacity! 
These men are now able to dictate 
at any hour, without assistance. Slow- 
ing up of reports—through use of 
long-hand, or because of overworked 
stenographers —no 
longer exists. The Edi- 
son principle of “think - 
once ... write once jo 
. . at once” guides 
all dictation service. 
And it has accounted 
for a 333% increase 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


in Stenographic business capacity bes 
cause time is no longer wasted in write, 
ing everything twice-—once in a note- 
book, and again on a typewriter. 
According to a company official, 
VoiceWriting is valuable in small offices 
too. Where men are outside, selling,' 
Pro-technic Ediphones allow them to 
dictate before 9, after 5, or at any hour,! 
Everywhere, Pro-technic Ediphones. 
are helping large and small organizas! 
tions increase their 
businesscapacity! Tet! 
EPHONE THE EDIPHONE, | 
YOUR CITY, for further 
information! 


ORANGE, N-J. U.S. As 
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(ILLUSTRATED, CHRYSLER AIRSTREAM SIX SEDAN, $830 
CHRYSLER AIRSTREAM SIX... 93. p.. 118-in. w. b. Six body types. From $745 to 
$870. 4-Door Sedan $88. ... CHRYSLER AIRSTREAM EIGHT... 105 b. p., 121-in. 
w. b. Five body types. From $935 to $995. 4-Door Sedan $975. .... CHRYSLER AIRFLOW 
EIGHT ... 115 b. p., 123-in. w. b. Three body types. New low price, all models $1245. ... 
CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL .. + 130h. p., 128-in. w. b. Two body types. New 
low price, all models $1475.... AIRFLOW CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 130. p. with 
137-in, w. b.; Sedan $2245; Sedan Limousine $2345... 150 b. p. with 146-in. w. b.; Sedan $5000; 
Sedan Limousine $5145. %& All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. Time payments to ft your budget. 


Ack for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit plan. 


pe" just a few dollars more 


than you'd pay for the lowest- 
priced cars you can step right into 
the happiness ofowninga Chrysler. 

You can get the glorious thrill 
of Chrysler pick-up... Chrysler’s 
effortless top speed ... Chrysler’s 
smoothness with Floating Power 
engine mountings. 


You can get the size that means 
real roominess and comfort. The 
weight that gives real steadiness on 
the road. The marvelous Floating 
Ride. .. pioneered in the Airflow 
Chryslers last year... now brought 
to new and exclusive perfection in 
both the Airflow and Airstream 
Chryslers for 1935. 


You can get the matchless safe- 
guard of Chrysler’s all-steel safety 
bodies and interlocking body and 
frame. And the incomparable 
genuine Chrysler hydraulic brakes 
... Widely imitated, never equalled. 


You can get so much more for 
such a small additional amount of 
money that you'll agree it’s the 
best investment you ever made. 
Come in and let us show you in 
detail what a difference just a few 
dollars can make. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER~— PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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Political ‘It’ 


Mystery of an Executive's Ability 
to Get Congressional Action 


THERE must have been some system of tele- 

pathic cogs and shafts that geared the wheels 
of Congress to those of the Presidential Special 
as it rolled into Washington on Tuesday of last 
week 

In any case there was such an acceleration of 
pace in the machinery that moves witnesses at 
hearings, bills in committee, and debate on the 
floor that some members had to hang on to their 
hats, not to say their legislative heads. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Bill, the Triple A 
amendments, the motor carriers’ regulation fairly 
leaped into life, and in various other corners and 
committee rooms there was evidence of a speed 
conspicuous for its absence during the fishing 
trip. 

Just what is it that makes it possible for some 
Presidents to get action out of Congress when 
others cannot? Theodore Roosevelt could do it, 
Woodrow Wilson was an expert. Some others 
have been equally potent, some less. 


A POLITICAL MYSTERY 

Nobody has satisfactorily explained this species 
of Black Art, or White Magic, or whatever it is. 

It apparently isn’t the human go-betweens 
whom Presidents employ. President Roosevelt 
has them. One, particularly, Charles West, nom- 
inally special assistant to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, recently has been 
dubbed (by the opposition) “White House Lobby- 
ist.” 

His more euphemistic title is “contact man,” 
and he knows his contacts. Why shouldn’t he? 
He served his term as a member of Congress from 
Ohio. Nor is he alone in his task. Former Rep- 
resentative Jeff Busby, of Mississippi, in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and former 
Representative Russell Ellzey, of the same State, 
in the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, are serv- 
ing in a similar capacity as “liaison.” 

The presence of the “contact man” is not re- 
sented, for he can, if need be, offer a certain quid 
pro quo by looking after various matters which 
members of Congress have up with the depart- 
ments. And thus he creates good will for the Ad- 
ministration and keeps things moving. 

His function, frankly, is to persuade. It is no 
different from that once employed by Walter 
Newton in behalf of his Chief, Herbert Hoover, 
or by Everett Sanders for Calvin Coolidge. All 
are former members of Congress. All have the 
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‘GOOD-BYE, FLORIDA’ 





Mr. Roosevelt leaves the “Farragut” and 
southern waters for his heavy official duties. 








right to walk boldly on to the floor, buttonhole 
whom they please, and whisper honeyed or vitri- 
olic words into a willing or unwilling ear. 

Indeed, this method and means, it is hinted, 
is sometimes employed by other ex-members of 
Congress, now duly admitted to the bar of the 
District of Columbia, who desire to advocate the 
personal or business interests of clients in no 
way connected with the Government. 

But when it comes to going about the Presi- 
dent’s business, history would seem to indicate 
that it is the voice of the master and not the 
voice of the man that contains the subtle some- 
thing which gets results. ° 

And so the answer seems to be that one of the 
necessary political qualifications of a President 
is simon-pure political “it.” 


HOW IT WORKS 


This week the Security Bill, for instance, ready 
for consideration after a long and weary journey 
which left it so tattered and torn that it was 
hardly recognizable as the “Administration meas- 
ure” it was originally termed, was stopped in its 
tracks just before the President returned. 

One of the first matters to be discussed with 
him by House Leaders was this bill. This time, 
however, the “half-speed” order must have been 
given. Instead of being put through its paces, 
hedged about by the favorite parliamentary de- 
vices which would insure little talk, the bill, it 
was learned, was to be turned loose to sink or 
swim through a permissive 20-hour debate. 

Of course the White House possesses, besides 
the personal representatives and the conference 
with leaders—or with heretics from party policy 
—a telephone. But there has been a telephone 
for many years, too, and while the high-pitched 
staccato of Theodore Roosevelt, the academic 
accents of Woodrow Wilson, and the genial tones 
of the Country Gentleman from Dutchess County 
can make things happen at the other end, there 
was just something lacking in the dry, New Eng- 
lish of Calvin Coolidge or the homely Western 
speech of Herbert Hoover to generate kinetic 
energy on the diaphragms, metallic or human, 
of the receiving apparatus. 

So it must be “Political It.” 
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Wide World 


ETURNS TO WASHINGTON 


After interrupting his fishing trip to attend the funeral of his cousin, Warren Delano Robbins, Minister to Canada, the Chief Executive comes 
back to the White House, accompanied by (left to right) Secretary of State Hull, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Presi- 








THE atmosphere surrounding No. 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and 
its immediate environs changed the 
past week from a leisurely calm of 
two weeks, reminiscent of crinolines 
and carriages to an only slightly re- 
strained hum and bustle of its prop- 
er, 16-cylinder, streamline age. 

One Sunday the President in rum- 
pled slacks and a battered fisher- 
man’s hat loafed among the Ba- 
hama Cays. The next he was elbow- 
deep in an ocean of momentous 
minutiae, fitting bolt and rivet to 
the sprawling mechanism into whose 
gargantuan hopper Congress had 
just dumped our billions. 

One pigeonhole containing the 
blueprints of the administrative 
“comptoir” revealed to the press a 
staggering pile of plots and curves 
that left the audience dizzy when 
it thought of the contents of 
thousands of other portfolios, un- 
mentioned but no less crowded, 
which a presidential brain must en- 
compass ...a far cry from bounding 
barracuda, sunlit waters, after-din- 
ner yarns in a deck chair with old 
shipmates. 

x * * 


MISSING SUNSHINE 

“It seems a shame that we couldn’t 
have brought some of that sunshine 
back with us.” é 

It was a bleak and chilly after- 
noon on Tuesday of last week when 
the President, back from 13 
days on the sunny Atlantic, spoke 
those words as he posed for the 
cameras on the observation plat- 
form in the Union Station. 

There wasn’t much sunshine, it 
is true. And the President, sad- 


dened by the news of his cousin's’ 


death—which greeted him when he 
stepped from the destroyer “Farra- 
gut” at Jacksonville the day before 
—spoke these words, smiled briefly 
and, with Mrs. Roosevelt, hurried 
to the waiting automobile. 

x * * 


BACK IN HARNESS 


From the moment he stepped 
aboard his special train on Monday 
in Jacksonville just after noon, the 
President’s duties began. He was 
soon deep in the work-relief bill 
which Secretary McIntyre had re- 
ceived by plane and delivered into 
his hands. Somewhere in South 
Carolina, after hours of study, he 
put his name to it and immediately 
announced allocation of funds for 
the CCC, for emergency relief, and 
work on Indian reservations. 

Then, after the sorrowful inter- 
lude in New York, he took up his 
tasks again. Appointments with 
Congressional leaders were made; 
the applications for interviews, ac- 
cumulated in his absence and for- 
warded to Secretary McIntyre, were 
sifted. 

Before going to the Executive Of- 
fices when he arrived in Washing- 
ton, the President went straight to 
the bedside of his ailing secretary, 
Louis Howe, and for a half hour 
chatted with him through the isin- 
glass window in the oxygen tent un- 
der which his.stricken aide has been 
living ever since his last attack. 

Here Col. Howe reads his newspa- 
pers, smokes an occasional cigarette 
and scribbles notes to various offi- 
cials in a brave and determined at- 
tempt to carry on as he always has 
done. Sometimes he even orders a 
telephone carefully pushed under 
the canvas sides of his enclosure. 


In the 


To this pathetically touching cor- 

ner of life in the White House the 

President may well have wished he 

might bring some of the hopeful 

“sunshine” which he had enjoyed. 
eo ¢ 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SITUATION 


There was still time for a look at 
his desk in the Executive Offices be- 
fore supper and then, in the eve- 
ning, a two-hour conference with 
Speaker Byrns and tall and benign 
Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Congress hadn’t cut much bait 
while the Chief Magistrate was fish- 
ing. But Congressmen seemed 
ready to begin the battle again; 
and the lines along which they were 
to fight it out, if it took all Summer, 


were now laid down, gently but 
firmly. 

Reported “musts” the next day 
were: 


1. N. R. A. extension. 

2. Social security leglsiation. 

3. Utilities holding company legis- 
lation. 

4. An extension of Washington's 
authority over banking, along with 
an increase in the capita) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and legislation making permanent 
the present temporary bank deposit 
insurance. 

5. Readjustment of ship subsidy 
policy. 

6. Extension of $416,000,000 in 
“nuisance” ‘taxes, with more added 
if Congress persists in spending 
more than the President contem- 
plated in his budget. 

And so, some five hours after 
landing, fhe Commander-in-Chief 
seemed to have the situation well 
in hand. 

7 > 2 


TALK WITH THE PRESS 


Next morning the corridors of the 
Executive Offices took on their nor- 
mal aspect—super-normal, perhaps; 
for it was press conference day and 
it seemed as if the whole Press Gal- 
lery was on hand. 

At last the doors were opened and 
the President was smiling at the 
men whe jammed about his desk. 
He was tanned but not with quite 
that “deep sea” sienna that his 
trans-Pacific cruise had produced. 

But a lot of wrinkles seemed to 
have been ironed out and there was 
evidence of the old-time rippling 
vitality underneath the sun-cured 
cuticle., 

The “class”, he said, was very glad 
to see its “teachers” again. It had 
behaved in its absence and was 
back, eager to learn all that the 
teachers had to tell it. 

Perhaps just a little touch of 
satire there; for the newspaper 
stories printed in his absence had 
been spun from an exceedingly im- 
poverished distaff-into yarns of ex- 
ceeding tenuosity. But the ques- 
tions popped merrily, and there was 
soon warp and woof for tales worth 


telling. 
xe 


FEELING “TOUGHER” 


First a personal inquiry. On the 
return from his previous trip, the 
President was reminded, he had 
said that he came back “tough.” 
How was it this time? 

“Tougher,” was the lauguing an- 
swer. 

First off, how about that proces- 
sing tax on cotton that the South 
was so concerned with? No dodg- 
ing of the issim If the cotton 


dential Aide, Colonel Watson. 


Executive 


to continue to get 
somebody had to 
pay. Obviously it couldn’t come 
out of relief funds; it wasn’t re- 
lief. No one had presented a sug- 
gestion for any source other than 
the process tax. 

Then, of course, the real matter 
in hand, the work-relief plan itself. 
There was another gentle chasten- 
ing for those who had implied that 
the plan was being held up because 
details weren't announced. 

Then it was explained that the 
work was to be carried on largely 
by existing agencies and not, as 
had been reported, by a whole new 
organization. And, as an example 
of the method, the President chose 
the CCC organization. 

x*** 
PLANS ALL LAID 

True, it would take time to build 
camps for 600,000 men. But this, 
like other projects, had been under 
Study for a long time. The plans 
were made and, in most cases, me- 
chanics for putting them into oper- 
ation were ready to start. 

Every effort would be made to 
avoid shifting people from one com- 
munity to ancther. Studies would 
be made, or were made, of the num- 
ber of people within a 30-mile 
bus ride and separate projects for 
each such area would be attempted. 

The peak of experditures would 
be reached, the President hoped, 
by the middle of November. White 
collar people were the hardest to 
provide for. 

The rubber strike question natur- 
ally bounced up. That, it seemed, 
had been turned over to the Labor 
Department. 

x * *® 
RELIEF DISCUSSIONS 

The rest of the day and the rest 
of the days, for that matter, were 
to be taken up with discussion of 
relief with members of the cabinet 
and others. This proved true 
enough and the parade began at 
once. 

Robert Fechner, head of the CCC, 
came first, and Secretary Ickes was 
next; but there were plenty of other 
matters interlarded. At lunch-time 
Governor General Murphy, of the 
Philippines, talked over a trade con- 
ference with the soon-to-be inde- 
pendent islands. Result: A call 
for such a conference within the 
year which, said the gratified Gov- 
ernor General, would “be hearten- 
ing news to Philippine agriculture, 
commerce and industry.” 

Silver was in the air. Secretay 
Morgenthat called to discuss a 
proclamation, made later in the 
day, which set the miners in Tono- 
pah and other slumbering mining 
camps a-cheering. The silver price 
was boosted to 71 cents an ounce. 

x~ * * 
EUROPEAN TROUBLES 

Then into the com, lexities of 
America’s domestic affairs was in- 
jected the never distant troubles of 
Europe. On the eve of the Stresa 
conference, Congress and the State 
Department were painfully re- 
moulding the mouldy theories of 
neutrality. Secretary Hull called 
and left discreetly. 

Thé cotton question, not lightly 
to be laid aside, came in for its 
share of discussion. First Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and Chester 
Davis of the Triple A, just back from 
the verge of a nervous breakdown 
from his multiplied ourdens, and 
then, later, the cause of much of 


farmers were 
their bounties, 
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their discomfiture, Senator George, 
of Georgia, 

The Senate had its weighty mo- 
ment, too. Friendly Floor Leader 
Robinson emerged from his confer- 
ence. Senator “Jo” (as ne writes it 
himself) was in good humor. But 
he would toss off no random re- 
marks—he never does if he can help 
it. He prefers to “issue a state- 
ment.” And he did, leaning reflec- 
tively against the great mahogany 
table in the waiting room and slowly 
dictating: 

“There was a general discussion 
during the conference of the condi- 
tions,” (no crude Anglo-Saxon words 
there) “and particularly as they 
pertain to legislation. ....” 

x * * 
A BONUS MESSAGE? 

The committees were hard at 
work, he revealed, the Senate well 
advanced, and so forth, and—just 
a phrase, but it made front pages— 
“It may be that the President will 
desire to send a message to the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the bonus.” 

But apparently the desire was 
misplaced. Next day Secretary Early 
indicated that no message was im- 
minent. The President later him- 
self said he was undecided whether 
to send a message to the Senate on 
the soldier bonus. 

Finaliy, as a_ gently ironical 
touch for a man who has had to 
watch the deliberate deliberations 
of Congress, Col. John Q. Tilson, 
former Republican Majority Leader 
of the House, now a private citizen 
of the Capital, called and presented 
to the President his new book, with 
the intriguing title, “Parliamentary 
Law and Procedure.” 

Half an hour earlier than usual 
the President appeared at his office 
the next morning. His calling list 
was cut to the bone to give space for 
relief. But there were diversions, too. 
Early the tripod of a news-reel 
camera straddled the front walk 
eyeing the door. 

“Ah, ha,” said the news men, 
“Mayor La Guardia must be in 
town.” He was. With other mayors, 
all anxious for their slice of the 
five-billion-dollar pie, he soon made 
his appearance. 

+? <= @ 
BANKS AND LABOR 

Then there was banking legislation 
to be discussed with Henry Stea- 
gall, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The next day was as crowded— 
and the next. 

One name touched chords of 
memory: Joseph Patrick Tumulty, 
secretary to President Wilson and 
now an opulent Washingten attor- 
ney. Then Rexford Guy Tugwell for 
the tray lunch; a group of New Eng- 
land Governors worried about their 
textile industry, the Comptroller of 
the Currency * * * others * * * and 
the press. 

When the Governors had been 
shuffled out for an after-meeting in 
the Cabinet room, the press shuffled 
in. It was a long and discursive af- 
fair with matters, mentioned else- 
where in these pages, discussed to 
the full. Hot, crowded, out spiced 
with repartee, and just a flavor of 
political riposte * * * and pencils 
worn to stubs. 

Then, for the President, back to 
facts, figures, plans and programs, 
rain, perhaps on the roof, but no 
echoes of waves against a lazy, sun- 
warmed hull. 

The sailor was home from the sea. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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A Red Cross ‘Birthday’ 
Close Link Between Presidency 
and Great Relief Agency 


‘THE unitiated stranger in Washington, desirous 

of calling up the American Red Cross has an 
easier time than the uninitlated seeking a gov- 
ernment department. He can find it in that 
special section of the telephone book devoted 
solely to Government departments or listed, like 
any other private institution, in its alphabetical 
order. 

This is no mere matter of convenience. The 
Red Cross has a dual personality. It is a busi- 
ness corporation chartered by an Act of Con- 
gress. A Presidential representative sits on its 
central committee, the Government has donated 
it land, lends it tents and occasionally ships and 
other things, but it is not a tax-supported gov- 
ernmental institution. 


LINKED TO PRESIDENCY 


It is, however, closely bound to the White House 
through tradition. 

Just 30 years ago (as.was duly signalized the 
past week during the annual convention of the 
American Red Cross) Theodore Roosevelt signed 
the act of its reincorporation. His Presidential 
successor, William Howard Taft, became its first 
Presidential president. The only living ex-Presi- 
dent, Herbert Hoover, is still its vice president, 
and its history may be read in White House doc- 
uments. 

President Chester A. Arthur, on March 1, 1882, 
proclaimed that America had subscribed to the 
international treaty which since 1864 had caused 
the Red Cross to be recognized by the world. 

In 1898 another President officially acknowl- 
edged the union between the Red Cross and the 
Government. President McKinley saw fit to 
praise the “cooperation” when the Red Cross 
curing the Spanish War worked “ii conjunction 
with governmental authorities and under their 
sanction and approval.” 

In the last war the ties were more closely 
drawn for Red Cross workers and high officials 
were given rank in the Medical Corps. 

Theodore Roosevelt's proclamation in 1906 
was the first to record the work of the Red Cross 
in foreign countries. 

Since then the nation has taken for granted 
that disaster anywhere means the Red Cross 
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—Wide World 
A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF 
Chairman Cary T. Grayson, opens the annual 
Red Cross convention by reading greeting 
from President Roosevelt. 





moves swiftly to the rescue whether it be flood, 
fire, famine or war. At least six major catas- 
trophes may be expected, its late Chairman John 
Barton Payne once estimated, every year. 

President Taft accepted the presidency of the 
Red Cross, he said, “with the understanding that 
when I ceased to be President of the United 
States I would resign the office with the hope 
that President Wilson might accept and use the 
union of the two offices in the same way that I 
have attempted to use it, for the benefit of the 
public and of the United States and of the world 
at large.” 


TRADITION CARRIED ON 


His hope was not in vain for his successor car- 
ried on the tradition that has now become estab- 
lished and he did so in the same spirit: 

“It is to my mind,” President Wilson told its 
assembled convention in December of the ill- 
fated year of 1914, “a happy circumstance that 
this society should have some almost official 
relations with the government of the United 
States, that there should be, at least, a formal 
connection between it and a government which 
has nothing to seek but the liberty and the 
safety and the progress of mankind.” 

Today the Red Cross is more closely bound to 
the White House than ever in its history for it 
has, as its Chairman a man who has long been 
associated with the Executive Mansion and its 
occupants. When Admiral Cary T. Grayson was 
appointed Chairman by his friend, Franklin 
Roosevelt, there was “an avalanche of approval,” 
according to Vice-Chairman James Fieser. 

President Roosevelt was unable to attend to 
open the convention but the letter which he 
sent and which Admiral Grayson read, marked 
another milestone in the growing functions of 
the Red Cross for its mission has expanded, until 
it serves, not merely to aid the distressed, but to 
circumvent disaster as well. 

In the President’s own words, spoken in his 
behalf by Chairman Grayson, “the work of the 
organization has grown and now includes a pro- 
gram of activity designed to prevent accident, 
illness and misery.” 
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AMERICA’S relief cost is not 
merely the cost of giving relief. 
The key to this paradoxical state- 
ment lies in the phrase “administra- 
It is a phrase that has 


in charges 


tive costs.” 
figured to some extent 


brought against the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration that 
disbursement of relief funds has 


been accompanied by administra- 
tive expenses proportionately higher 
than the benefits received by those 
on relief 

What are the facts? Just what 
percentage of the total funds ex- 
pended for relief find their way into 
administrative, investigatory and 
research activities? 

How does the number of persons 
receiving relief compare with the 
number of persons responsible for 
administering relief? What does it 
cost the Government in round dol- 
lars to administer each case on re- 
lief? 

These are a few of the questions, 
answers to which have probably 
been lost sight of in the excitement 
attending the manifold activities of 
the national relief set-up 


WHY STATE COSTS VARY 

Relief officials aware of the State 
by State variations in administrative 
costs of relief explain them thus: 

For instance, costs of administer- 
ing relief in New England are much 
lower than those in other sections of 
the country. Officials pont out that 
New England makes extensive use 
of town supervisors of the poor. 
Their salaries are not included in 





administrative expenses Hence 
these obligations are kept to a mini- 
mum. 

On the other hand, the percentage 
of administrative expenses in the 
South is relatively high. This is due 
in the main to the low relief bene- 
fits which the needy receive. 

Again in the West, especially in 
the sparsely settled sections, the ad- 
ninistrative cost per case is high 
This, officials explain, is due to the 
fact that case workers have to travel 
40 and 50 miles between the homes 
of each family on relief. 


OPERATING COSTS 


For January, 1935, the total obli- 


gations incurred for relief in the 
United States amounted to $196,- 
631,887. On the other hand, the 
total administrative obligations in- 
curred by the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia amounted to 
$19,530,554 or 9.9 per cent of the 


total obligations. 

It is apparent, then, that for every 
dollar expended for relief, approxi- 
mately 10 cents have been spent for 
administration. 


waste” of 





Is this a “shameless 
relief funds? 

Federal relief officials think not. 
FERA’s Division of Research, Statis- 
tics and Finance some time ago re- 
vealed that FERA’s own siaff is rela- 
tively small, and that during 1934 
only 80 cents for every $1,000 granted 
to the States was spent for admin- 
istrative, investigatory and research 
activities. However, State and local 
administrative organizations, of- 
ficials point out, necessarily involve 
large costs of money. 

It is the combination of these two 
which determines the na- 
tional administrative cost of relief. 

Whet constitutes administrative 
obligations? They include salaries of 
administrative employes, adminis- 
trative travel, furniture and equip- 
ment, supplies, and miscellaneous 
office expense. They also include 
the salaries of executives, casework- 


factors 
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ers, engineers, accountants, clerical 
personnel, rural rehabilitation su- 
pervisors, and all necessary super- 
visory and “overhead” employes. 
Also included in this figure, ac- 
cording to relief officials, are many 
employes who are working out their 
relief in the administrative offices. 
In January, 1935, it is estimated, 
there were 24,363 such administra- 
tive employes who earned $1,582,383. 


BENEFITING EMPLOYES 


Another obligation which figures 
in the administrative costs of na- 
tional relief is that of service ac- 
tivities, such as casework service for 
clients, which officials declare, 
“most private or semi-public chari- 
table organizations do not charge to 
administration.” 

In fact, administrative 
outlined by the FERA, “include 
practically all costS except actual 
relief given, cost of materials for 
projects, the necessary non-relief 
supervision on projects and other 


costs, as 





costs which are properly chargeable 
to work projects.” 

Figures for the administrative 
costs of the various States are re- 
ceived monthly by the FERA. How- 
ever, they are never made available 
for public information. Federal of- 








ficials explain their attitude in re- 
gard to this point, in the following 
manner: 

“A comparison of administrative 
costs of the several States is of lit- 
tle value unless the conditions are 
fully known. For example, if the 
percentage of administrative costs 
is the basis of comparison, this will 
vary greatly, depending upon the 
amount of relief given per case. In 
the southern States where the relief 
per case is small, the percentage of 
administrative costs is naturally 
larger. 


DECEPTIVE FIGURES | 


“Even comparisons on an admin- 
istrative cost per case basis are of 
little value because of the fact that 
in several States a considerable pro- 
portion of the administrative per- 
sonnel is regularly employed by the 
State or local governments and 
therefore their salaries are not re- 
ported as administrative obligations 
incurred against emergency relief 
funds. 

“Prevailing salaries vary in dif- | 
ferent sections of the country, thus 
throwing off a comparison on a cost 
per case basis. Administrative costs 
per case are also higher in sparsely 
settled sections of the country be- 
cause of the time and expense con- 
sumed in travel necessary in visiting 
relief clients.” 

Taken, as a whole, relief officials 
believe. these factors would tend to 
make any comparison between ad- 
ministrative relief costs among the 
various States misleading.and “of 
little value.” 


SCOPE OF WORK 


Viewing the national relief scene, 
in January, 1935, there were 5,974,917 
cases receiving relief. This number 
included all receiving relief under 
all programs and activities of the 
FERA — direct relief, work relief, 
rural rehabilitation, education, tran- 
sient, and commodity distribution. 
A “case” is usually composed of a 
family unit although it may be a 
single, non-family person. 

The number of administrative em- 
ployes engaged in the relief program 
was 162,331, or 2.7 per cent per 100 
relief cases. The administrative cost 
per case was $3.27. 

Compared with May, 1934, it is 
seen that at that time there were 
4,785,671 cases receiving relief with 
123,897 employes administering re- 
lief of 2.6 administrative em- 
ployes for every 109 cases. ._The ad- 
ministrative cost per case at that 
time was $2.92. However, the ad- 
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ministrative cost of the total relief 
obligations was 10.8. 

Therefore, it is revealed that over 
a period of nine months the number 
of persons receiving relief and those 
administering relief increased. As 


| 


a result the administrative cost per | 


case increased. 
istrative cost of 
tions decreased. 

Reason for this decrease, say of- 


the total obliga- 


But the admin- | 


ficials, came as a result of closer | 


supervision of State and local ad- 
ministrative organization by FERA’s 
corps of investigators and research 
specialists. 

But it there 1s a wide variation 
between States in the proportion of 
administrative cost of relief, there 
is an even wider variation between 
States in the proportion of the costs 
of relief borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Here again, offitials find 
no simple answer to the question. 


COMPUTING RATIOS 

As yet there is no fixed formula 
by which relief officials may deter- 
mine exactly how much money a 
state or a city is able to contribute 
for relief and what proportion of 
its relief load should be supplied by 
the Federal Government. It is only 
by a system of conferences between 
FERA officials and State relief ad- 
ministrators that a figure is reached. 

The total expended for relief ac- 
tivities during the years 1933-34 was 








THE COST OF ADMINISTERING RELIEF | 
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$2,272,102,631. Of this the Federal 
Government contributed $1,549,935,- 
555 or 68.2 per cent. Funds from 
State relief administrations totaled 
$299,370,375 or 13.2 per cent while 
local funds amounted to $422,796,- 
701 or 18.6 per cent of the total ex- 
pended for relief. 

During this two-year period the 
Federal Government’ shouldered 
more than 90 per cent of the total 
relief load of the following States: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. The Federal funds ranged 
from $1,448,375 in Delaware to $213,- 
780,807 in New York. 

Several States contributed no 
f-nds towards their relief activities, 
the burden being left to the Federal 
and local governments. These in- 
cluded: Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
(less than one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent), Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina and 
South Dakota. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


State funds ranged from $1,697 
in Louisiana to $71,105,192 in New 
York. To the local governments of 
Massachusetts goes the distinction 
of having contributed the largest 





amount of relief funds as compared | 


with other local governments. New 
Mexico’s local governments con- 
tributed the least during the period 
1933-34. 

Last week Administrator Hopkins 
disclosed that the various States and 
localities will provide $154,883,000 
more for relief purposes during 
their respective fiscal years begin- 
ning 1935 than they did in 1934. 
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ing for! A big, husky Reo 1/2 Ton SPEEDWAGON—fully 
protected by Reo’s GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE— yet, 
amazingly priced at $535, factory. Typical Reo quality 
throughout including: Powerful 6-cylinder Reo - built 
Silver Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct 
load distribution; Maximum loading space; Full-float- 
ing axle; Modern streamline design. Reduce your own 
trucking costs with this great new Reo. Compare its 
specifications with any truck you now have in mind. 


Sensationally low-priced 
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TAX AND DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 
Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from ' 
to 4-6 tons includi 
Buses. Prices from 
Lansing, plus tax. Special equipment extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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Get full details from your nearest Reo dealer today. 
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8,271 men and women 
visited the Chesterfield 
factories during the 

past years 











A man who visited a Chesterfield 

factory recently, said: “Now that I have 
seen Chesterfields made, I understand 
better than ever why people say Chester- 
fields are milder and have a better taste.” 


If you too could visit our factories you could see 
the clean, airy surroundings; the employees in their 
spotless uniforms, and the modern cigarette making 


machinery. 


You could notice how carefully each Chesterfield 
cigarette is inspected and see also how Chesterfields 
are practically untouched by human hands. 

Whenever you happen to be in Richmond, Va., 
Durham, N. C., or San Francisco, California, we invite 
you to stop at the Liggett & Myers plants and see how 
Chesterfields are made. 


© 1935, Liccsry & Myans Tosacce Co. 
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House and Senate 


A Review of the Week’s Proceed- 
ings Day by Day 


( ‘ONGRESS broke another all-time record when 

“ it agreed Friday to raise the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation bond issue authority to a 
grand total of $4,750,000,000. 

The amount, provided in the HOLC bill as it 
passed the House March 12 and the Senate Fri- 
day, is the largest bond issue authorization ever 
made to any one unit of the Government. The 
bonds provide the funds for HOLC loans to dis- 
tressed home owners. 


IN THE HOUSE 

The House has settled down to a full program 
of administration legislation, after a conference 
of House leaders with President Roosevelt. 

The program now is to get action on NRA ex- 
tension, old age pensions, and unemployment in- 
surance, regulation of utility holding corpora- 
tions, the banking bill, permanent status for the 
present temporary bank deposit insurance, read- 
justment of ship subsidy policy, extension of 
$416,000,000 nuisance taxes, and other proposals. 

The House the past week passed the McSwain 
bill to take profits out of war, passed the $272,000,- 
000 rivers and harbors bill, and began possibly a 
fortnight’s consideration of the social security 
program. 

Monday.—House debated the McSwain anti-war 
profiteering bill, and the rivers and harbors bill. 

Tuesday.—The House passed the McSwain bill 
against war profiteering by a vote of 367 to 15, 
and passed the rivers and harbors bill, sending 
both to the Senate. 

Resolutions to investigate the HOLC and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to submit 
information regarding national bank receivers 
were rejected. 

The House Committee on Agriculture began 
hearings on bills to assist farmers who do not 
own land to buy land and on the Frazier-Lemke 
bill for a $3,000,000,000 currency expansion pro- 
gram to refinance farm indebtedness. 

Wednesday.—The House passed minor bills on 
the calendar. 

Thursday.—The House adopted the conference 
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A CHECK FOR FIVE BILLION 
In signing the work relief bill, Vice President 


Garner (left) and Speaker Byrns, officially 

place the. Congressional stamp of approval 

on the largest peace-time appropriation in 
history. 








report on the “pink-slip” publicity provision of 
the income tax law. Began consideration of the 
social security bill. 

Friday.—Continued general debate on social se- 
curity. 

Saturday.—Debate on social security continued. 
IN THE SENATE 
Monday.—The Copeland bill, unfinished busi- 
ness in the Senate, met running opposition. 
Finally, faced with a proposal to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce, the bill 
was shelved on the calendar, set aside indefi- 

nitely. 

The District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
already passed by the House and increased to 
$42,760,619, was passed by the Senate. 

A motion to consider immediately the Black 
bill for a 30-hour work week was décteated, 21 
ayes to 56 nays. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee approved 
the Eastman bill for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulation of motor trucks and buses 
and approved the Wheeler resolution to investi- 
gate railway financing methods. 

Tuesday.—The Senate passed minor bills on 
the calendar. 

Wednesday.—The Senate took a day off. The 
Finance Committee continued hearings on 
NRA renewal. The Agriculture Ccemmittee ap- 
proved clarifying amendments to the AAA bill 
and the Norris bill amending the TVA. 

Majority Leader Robinson announced the 
President is considering sending a message to 
the Senate regarding the veterans’ bonus. 

Thursday.—Two days’ consideration of the 
HOLC bill began. The Senate adopted the Nor- 
ris amendment to allow home mortgage loan ap- 
plications to be received for 60 days after enact- 
ment of the law. It also adopted an amendment 
to prohibit employment in HOLC State and re- 
gional offices of men affiliated with private firms 
lending money on real estate. 

The Senate accepted the conference report on 
the repeal of the “pink slip” provision of the in- 
come tax law and the bill went to the President. 

The Couzens resolution requiring FERA ac- 
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LISTENING TO THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 

A glance at the four men pictured above, typical of many men in Congress, can not fail to reveal that Congress is a deliberative, attentive and 

considerate body. Though rubberstamp legislators may harangue the galleries, there are members who find that business men, bankers, economists 
and other witnesses at committee hearings often have important things to say. 


Senator Borah 
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War Profits vs. Lives of Our Youths: House Speaks Its Mind 


ONGRESS, too, celebrated 
4 Army Day. While bands 
blared, cavalry clattered and 


caissons rumbled down the ave- 
nue past the Capitol, members of 
the House unlimbered heavy ora- 
torical artillery for a fusillade 
against war profiteers. 

They started firing in the gen- 
eral direction of the same foe. 
But presently there was a rush 
into two confronting trenches, 
whence opposing forces began 
pot-shooting back and forth 


The main question in contro- 
versy was whether the McSwain 
war profits bill should carry a 
conscription provision. 

MR. McCORMACK (Dem.) of Dor- 
chester, Mass.: This hill recognizes 
the fact that in time of war it is the 
patriotic duty of everyone to re- 
spond to the common purpose, that 
we may obtain the common objec- 
tive and success. 

MR. CONNERY (Dem.) of Lynn, 
Mass.: I want to protect labor. 

MR. SISSON (Dem.) of Whites- 
boro, N. Y.: Does not the gentle- 
man realize that it will be impos- 
sible so to amend this section as to 
still render it beyond power to con- 
script labor, put labor into the Army 
and use labor to break a strike? 

MR. FADDIS (Dem.) of Waynes- 
burg, Pa.: Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to offer an amendment soon to 
raise the pay of the soldier so it is 
equivalent to that of unskilled labor. 

MR. LEE (Dem.) of Norman, 
Okla.: There should be an effective 
embargo on arms. I :think that 
should be provided for immediately, 
so the Government could control the 
activities of the munitions makers, 
who, at the present time, can gener- 
ate war and manufacture muni- 
tions for both sides. 

MR. SISSON: Ido not think they 
are much disturbed about this bill. 
They are in favor of it because it 
will guarantee their profits. * * * The 
war profiteers are the cnly ones 
who won the World War. 

MR. BOILEAU (Prog.) of Wausau, 
Wis.: If this bill really is intended 


to prevent war * * * it would be well 





for us to write into this bill a pro- 
vision that will make it known to 
the entire world that we have no 
intention whatsoever of conscript- 
ing our man power for the purpose 
of fighting foreign wars. * * * I do 
not believe there is any justifica- 
tion whatever for our engaging in a 
war of aggression; and I cannot 
conceive of its being necessary to 
go to foreign soil to fight a de- 
fensive war. 

MR, TRUAX (Dem.) of Bucyrus, 
C.: It might be very necessary. 

MR, BOILEAU: Our frontier, it 
seems to me, is the place where de- 
fense takes place. 

MR. TRUAX: 

MR. GOLDSBOROUGH (Dem.) of 
Denton, Md.: When the mothers 
and fathers of this country find out 
that the American Congress is writ- 
ing into legislation a _ provision 
which will call into the military 
service every man in this country 
between the ages of 21 and 31, they 
will reach the inévitable and correct 
conclusion that this is not a bill to 
prevent war but a bill which invites 
war. * * * If there was only a sen- 
tence in this bill that would state 
that every man who made a speech 
in favor of war should be automati- 
cally drafted into the front lines it 
would be a good thing. 

MR. McSWAIN (Dem.) of Green- 
ville, S. C.: I would like to know 
where is the man who would not 
fight, would not die to defend Amer- 
ica? You cannot tell me that hu- 
man nature has changed in a hun- 
dred years. 

MR. HILL (Dem.) of Montgomery, 
Ala.: Of course it provides for the 
selection of young men, because you 
cannot fight a war with old men. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.) of Tupelo, 
Miss.: Eighteen years ago today we 
took that terrible plunge into a con- 
flict that cost the lives, all told, of 
10,000,000 men, the picked flower of 
the world’s best manhood. It left 
crepe on every doorknob of Europe; 
it wrecked the economic structure of 
every country under the sun; and it 
left us burdened with a debt it will 
take 100 years of taxation to pay. 
* * * Oh, somebody says it takes 


It may be too late. 


Capitol Hill--Its More 


ISCUSSION of the McSwain 
war profits bill brought a 
war story to the mind of Repre- 
sentative Josh Lee, who served 
overseas with the 135th Infantry 


of the 34th (Sandstorm) Divi- 
sion: 

MR. LEE (Dem.), of Norman, 
Okla.: I ask you to come along 


with us and help us put the bill 
over. I know that you are well- 
meaning people, but take the word 
of men who have been in war. I 
am sure your intention is good, but 
it is misdirected. 

One time we got some Red Cross 
socks over there. They had been 
knitted by dear ladies who loved us 
so much that they yearned to do 
something to help us and to cheer 
us. One of the'boys put on a pair 
of those socks and rolled up his leg- 
gings and started hiking. Something 
like a gravel in his shoe began to 
hurt his foot. After a little while 
he began to limp, and every step he 
took was more painful than the last. 
Finally he got orders to fall out. He 





HX same debate called forth a 
Civil War story from Repre- 
sentative Jennings Randolph, 
who hails from a State where the 
conflict of ’61 found border loy- 
alties sharply divided: 

MR. RANDOLPH (Dem.), of Elkins, 
W. Va.: As I sat here a moment ago, 
I thought of the man who lived on 
the border line, the Mason-Dixon 
line, at the time of the War Be- 
tween the States, who uid not know 
whether to cast his fortunes with 
the North or with the South. Fin- 
ally, he hit upon this idea, He pur- 
chased for himself a blue coat and 
a gray pair of pants. 

The result was that he did not 
gain favor with either side. The 
soldiers of the South shot him 
through the coat and the soldiers 
of the North shot him through the 
pants. * * * We have the oppor- 
tunity afforded us this afternoon 
* * * of taking one step across an 
imaginary line which will place us 
very definitely upon the side of 
those who would take the profits 
out of war. 


young men to fight. I wonder if you 
ever read the history of the Battle 
of Shiloh, where men marched by 
the sides of their sons and some by 
the sides of their grandsons. Are 
you Congressmen too old to fight? 

(Cries of “No!”) 

This bill will exempt 99 per cent 
of you. If you are too old to fight, 
you are too old to vote to send the 
other fellow to fight. 

MR. McSWAIN: I shall offer an 
amendment providing that in the 
event of war a tax of 100 per cent 
Shall be levied upon excess war 
profits. 

MR. O'MALLEY (Dem.) of Milwau- 

kee, Wis.: What is the gentleman 
going to do about the sacrifice of 
young manhood? 

MR. McSWAIN: Every man is 
bound in time of war to fight, if 
necessary, and die. All cannot fight 
Who will fight? Everybody knows 
that the younger men are the ones 
best fitted to carry on the con- 
flict * * *. 

MR, BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: I will support this bill heart- 
ily if you will change it and make it 
provide that when this country is 
at war, all Government employes 
* * * shall draw the same pay that 
our soldiers draw who do the fight- 
ing and do the dying. * * * 

MR. CONNERY: The gentleman 
does not state who will take care of 
the wives and children of the men 
who work in the shipyards. 

MR. BLANTON: Who is going to 
take care of the wives and children 
of the fighting soldier who dies? 

MR. MAVERICK (Dem.) of San 
Antonio, Tex.: I dislike to say it, 
but I have heard more jingoism and 
more war talk in the last two days 
than in all the rest of my life. * * * 
Do you know, from an international 
viewpoint, that all of this talk about 
conscripting the youth of this land 
will resound around the world? * * * 

What did they say when Hitler 
conscripted the youth of Germany? 
They said he was preparing for a 
bloody war. * * * Where is the ma- 
chinery in the bill to take the profits 
out of war? There is none. The 
only machinery that exists is to 


draft human beings. 

MR, FADDIS: It seems to me 
there has been a great deal of hys- 
terical talk around here this after- 
noon * * *. The day may come 
when the blood of thousands upon 
thousands of men, slaughtered be- 
cause we are unprepared, will rest 
upon the heads of these fanatics 
who absolutely refuse to take into 
consideration the facts that are 
most pertinent to this legislation, 
who so far forget their duties as 
Members of Congress that they do 
not carry out the instructions given 
by the Constitution to provide for 
the common defense of this nation. 

MR. LUCKEY (Dem.) of Lincoln, 
Neb.: Catch phrases will not pass 
any longer. Our people remember 
how they were deceived by high- 
paid organized propaganda into en- 
tering into the World War—how we 
were told to make the world safe for 
democracy and how we were to go 
to war to end war. These words 
sound like hollow mockery today. 

We say we are a peace-loving na- 
tion, and this Congress is about to 
appropriate one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars for preparedness in the 
greatest peace-time appropriation 
ever made. The slimy hands of 
greed are concealed under this bill 
to guarantee these profits. * * * 

MR. CONNERY: Today is Army 
Day, and there is a parade going on 
now outside the Capitol, and I be- 
lieve that the men who are parading 
there now are the best of Americans, 
and I do not like to hear men stand 
up here today, with a plea that they 
want peace, and then try to’stop, in 
time of war, the drafting of men 
into the military service of the 
United States. * * * The safety of 
the United States depends upon be- 
ing ever ready. 

As it finally passed the House, 
the McSwain bill provides for a 
100 per cent tax on excess war 
profits, for conscription of wealth 
and raw materials in war time, 
and gives the President power to 
fix prices, license industry and 
regulate the distribution of es- 
sential] commodities. 


or Less Serious Side 


the gentleman from the Ist Mis- 
sissippi District. However, he 
feels he has a pretty good idea 
from what direction the shots at 
the harassed Blue Eagle are 
coming: 

MR. GRAY (Dem.), of Spangler, 
Pa.: Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time we have had attacks on the 
NRA from the other side of the 
Mason and Dixon line here and the 
other day the infection spread to 
the Democratic ranks. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss.: The center aisle in the House 
to which the gentleman refers is the 
dead line—not the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

MR. GRAY: While we can dis- 
miss Republican pot shooting at the 
NRA in the understanding that it 
merely discloses a consciousness of 
poverty of imagination and empti- 
ness of thought on the part of those 
who deride the NRA from the am- 
bushes of timber that has the dry 
rot and is windshaken at the butt, 

ye must not permit the friends of 
the people to stray into sicrile pas- 
tures and eat the noxious growths 


SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: I am sorry *o have to 
take that position. I love the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. If I had a hun- 
dred dollars, I would lend it to him 
or give it to him. I wuuld do any- 
thing I could that would be helpful 
to him; but I cannot vield on this 
matter. I will go a little further, 
however. As I told him, I will meet 
him—it is not half-way— 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: Does he Sénator 
mean, by going further, that he is 
going to $150? 

SENATOR COPELAND I have not 
that much. I went further than the 
limit when I said $100. 

x* * 


HE junior Senator from Texas 

is not as sure as the senior 
Senator from Louisiana about 
the latter’s position in the party: 
SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Loui- 
siana: I do not want three Demo- 
crats to become engaged in an argu- 
ment,, because I do not want the 
harmony of the party disturbed. 
* * * As the Chair knows. I am a 

















14 Weeks of Congress 


How New Deal Bills Are Faring; 
The Legislative Outlook 


(CONGRESS, in the eyes of New Dealers, has 
spend 14 weeks getting back to normal. 
Yet, measured in dollars or in ierms of past 
performance, members of Congress regard their 
legislative record as one of unusual accomplish- 
ment. 

Measured in terms of action on bills carrying 
Presidential endorsement, the New Deal leaders 
feel that the legislative record of the 74th Con- 
gress leaves much to be desired. 

What follows is an accounting of Congres- 
sional action to date; a survey of the program 
of legislation in the mill; an estimate of the 
prospect of action on major bills. 


NEW LAWS.—Congress has enacted and the 
President has signed the following: 

A work-relief law, appropriating $4,880,000,000 
to create 3,500,000 jobs on public works for the 
unemployed. Largest of single appropriations in 
the nation’s history. Few strings are tied to its 
use by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Four annual appropriation bills, including 
$400,000,000 for the army—its largest peace-time 
appropriation. Independent offices and agen- 
cies; departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Labor; and departmental deficiencies were 
taken care of in the other laws. 

Authority to the Treasury to borrow up to 
$45,000,000,000. Also included was authority to 
issue “baby bonds” in an effort to raise money 
directly from the people. 

Grant of $60,000,000 of Federal funds for loans 
to farmers for purchase of seeds and of feed for 





” —Wide World 
A TRIBUTE TO PEACE 
Members of Congress who voted in 1917 against 


America’s entry into the World War are 
honored by peace organizations. A wreath is 
placed at the statue of the late Robert La 
Follette (also the late Champ Clark and Claude 
Kitchin) as members of Congress look on. 











livestock. Although not sponsored by the Presi- 
dent, this bill was signed. 

An extension of two years in the life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with some- 
what broadened lending powers. 

A “hot oil” law, known now as the Connally 
Act, to remedy defects in one section of the NRA 
which was designed to curb illegal groduction 
and waste in the oil industry. This act fol- 
lowed a Supreme Court decision holding that 
Congress had made grants of power to the Presi- 
dent that were too broad. 


SOON TO BE LAWS.—Congress has passed, 
but Mr. Roosevelt has yet to sign, the following: 

A new allotment of $1,750,000,000 for lending 
by the HOLC on homes where mortgages are in 
default. Lending powers are increased to bring 
the total to $4,750,000,000, and the field of pos- 
sible borrowers is broadened. 

Repeal of the “pink slip” provision of the in- 
come tax law which would make public indi- 
vidual incomes. 

An appropriation of $38,000,000 for building up 
naval defenses in Hawaii, on the Pacific Coast, 
and along the Panama Canal. 


PASSED BY THE SENATE.—Senators have ap- 
proved, but the House has not: 

A bill sponsored by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, to cut the interest rate on Govern- 
ment loans to farmers from 4% per cent to 3'2 
per cent, with the Treasury bearing the burden. 


PENDING IN THE SENATE.—Committees have 
approved and have reported to the floor of the 
Senate the following bills: 

The plan of Senator Copeland, (Dem.), of 
New York, to put more teeth in the Food and 
Drug Act. Strongly opposed, even tnough on the 
calendar, this measure faces delay and probable 
side-tracking for the session. President Roosevelt 
has endorsed the plan. 

Senator Wheeler's bill to require tre Treasury 
to buy more silver and to set its value in the 
ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. Opposed by the Ad- 
ministration. Unlikely to become law. 

Amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act giving stronger authority to the Secretary 





unwrapped his leggings and took off e+ ‘ ; : a : 
counting for $2,900,000,000 of relief funds was his sock, and down in the heel of of a sour and unproductive soil. leader of the Democratic Party; I of Agriculture in licensing and regulating indus- 
aproved by the Senate Committee on Appro- | the sock was a little hard ball of pa- UT speaking of boundary xe am one of its titular leaders at this tries that handle foodstuffs. Broad additional 
priations. per. He unrolled it, and written on lines, the gentleman from YENATORS love each other and _ time and expect to be for a while yet. powers for experimenting in crop control are in- 
Friday.—The Senate passed the HOLC bill. Ad- it were the words “God bless your the 27th Pennsylvania District S want to be generous to each SENATOR CONNALLY, of Texas. | °!uded. Industry strongly opposes these amend- 
=}  journed to Monday. poor tired feet.” It was a matter of is not quite right in his parlia- other, but even fraternal gener- Did the Senator say “kickular” | ents. Farm organizations strongly favor them 
= Frep A. EMERY. good intentions gone wrong. mentary geography, according to _osity has its limitations: leader? [Continued on Page 7, Col. 1.] 
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N THE HALL OF MU ISIC —The me 
mond treees have come to fra- 
grant flower on the shores of Lake 
Maggiore, Italy. Encircling moun- 
tains, their lofty peaks garlanded 
with snow, stand benevolent guard 
above the smooth blue waters, the 
red-tiled roofs of the shore-town of 
Stresa, and the castled Isola Bella. 

Here, drawn apart from the im- 
mediate clamor of Europe’s rising 
militarism, old world leaders are try- 
ing feverisly to distill from old di- 
plomacy a new formula for main- 
taining the peace of the Continent. 
If they succeed, it is possible that 
a conclusion may finally seal the 
chapters of the World War. If they 
fail, it is possible that history will 
clear her desk preparatory to writ- 
ing new chapters. 

In the Hall of Music of Boromeo 
Castle on the Island Beautiful, 
Prime Minister MacDonald and For- 
eign Secretary Simon of Great Brit- 
ain, Premier Flandin and Foreign 
Minister Laval of France, Premier 
Mussolini and Foreign Minister 
Mussolini of Italy, and their aides, 
faced one another on April 11. 

Before them was the “accom- 
plished fact” that Germany has tos- 
sed the Versailles Treaty into the 
Rhine. Whether to administer a 
diplomatic spanking for this prank, 
or whether to regard the Third 
Reich as being of age, and there- 
fore one to be reasoned with, were 
alternatives before the “guardians.” 

~*~ * * 
C AUTION, ALLIANCE, OR FORCE? 

“_The “Three Wise Men of Stresa,” 
MacDonald, Flandin, and Mussolini, 
realize that they must try to stand 
together on any plan of action. To 
do otherwise, in their opinion, is to 
give the Third Reich more encour- 
agement to side-step the mode of 
conduct which was laid down for it 
at Versailles. 


For Germany would then be much 


in the position of the “bad boy 
who realized he could keep on do- 
ing what he pleased because his 
parents couldn’t agree on how to 
make him behave. But the repre- 
sentatives of the powers went to 
Isola Bella with somewha: different 
points of view, although they had 
the same goal in mind. 

Great Britain felt it important to 
proceed with care and deliberation. 
Any security agreement arrived at 
should include Germany, and the 
Third Reich must be won back to 
the League of Nations. An angered 
Germany, with a powerful air force 


is no satisfaction, in the eyes of 
Britain, for penalizing the Third 
Reich for treaty violation aural 








What Will Come of Stresa Conference in 


Doubt—Japanese Penetration of 
Cotton Market—Curbs on War 





threatening it with powertul alli- 
ances. Great Britain is especially 
interested in an air convention. 

The French, on the other hand, 
want to pull the “big stick” off the 
Shelf of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, where the statesmen will 
gather on April 15 to consider the 
French charge that Germany has 
violated a treaty. In addition to 
asking condemnation and the appli- 
cation of penalties to the “culprit,” 
France wants security alliances 
strengthened and enlarged. Rearm- 
ament of Germany especially both- 
ers the French. 

Practical Mussolini is not adverse 
to putting some “force” behind any 
action which may be taken. Also, 
Italy wants security pacts. Most of 
all it fears an expansion of Ger- 
many down through Austria to the 
Brenner Pass. 

On April 12, Berlin informed the 
conferees at Stresa that it was will- 
ing to enter an eastern European 
pact of non-aggression. 

On the same day, a British 
spokesman announced at Stresa 
that a general agreement had been 
reached by the conferees on two 
points; namely, the attitude to be 
taken toward Germany’s specific 
Single-handed repudiation of the 
military clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, and what action is desira- 
ble in dealing with envy nation 
which single-handedly repudiates a 
treaty in the future. Apparently, 
the details are to be worked out at 
Geneva. x* 


NOTES FROM THE FRONT.— 
~ "Meanwhile, beyond the beauti- 
ful confines of Stresa, the war ma- 
chines loudly grind on. Germany 
has pressed its tailors into service 
to make uniforms for the newly con- 
scripted forces. 

A law permitting the establish- 
ment of special defense areas 
throughout the Reich for Germany's 
new army, to be under the abso- 
lute control of the military authori- 
ties was announced on April 10. 

Reports have it that two “pocket 
battleships” now being built for 
Germany will exceed the Versailes 
treaty tonnage and have guns larger 
than those which have been an- 
nounced. 


_ Military planes, banned for Aus- 

















14 WEEKS OF CONGRESS: 


STATUS OF | MAJOR BILLS 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Officials expect favorable action 
late in the session. 

A 30-hour week plan, sponsored 
by Senator Black, (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. To be used in bargaining for 
stronger labor legislation. Would be 


vetoed if passed. 


A plan for regulating trucks and 
buses used in interstate commerce. 
Strongly opposed by farm organiza- 
tions and small shippers, and 
strongly favored by railroads. Facing 
delay and not likely to navigate the 
coming jam in Congress. 


Senator Guffey’s plan for making 
soft coal a public utility, subject to 
Federal regulation. 


PENDING IN SENATE COMMIT- 
TEES.—Much of the legislation 
most desired by the President still 
reposes in committee. Included in 
that list were the following: 


Utility holding company regula- 
tion and eventual destruction, cov- 
ered in a bill by Senator Wheeler, is 
under study. This bill and a com- 
panion measure in the House, spon- 
sored by Representative Rayburn, 
(Dem.), of Texas, are strongly fa- 
vored by the President. Passage in 
amended form is taken for granted. 


NRA continuance, urged by the 


President, called for in a bill by 
Senator Connally. But the Blue 
Eagle is in the uncertain class, al- 


most certain to be put through in 
some form, but with possibility of 
amendment beyond recognition. 

Banking legislation, to continue 
deposit insurance up to $5,000 and to 
give the Federal Government 
stronger control over the country’s 
credit system. Everybody seems to 
favor the first part, but uncertainty 
marks the second part of this pro- 
gram. Passage of the bill in its 
original form is expected in the 
House, with a separation of the cen- 
tralized banking control portion in 
the Senate. Passage of the whole 
thing, amended, is expected. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE.—While 
the Senate struggles with its prob- 
lems, functioning under rules per- 
mitting unlimited debate, the House 
has forged ahead with iis legisla- 
tive program. “Gag” rule figures 
prominently in the House. Follow- 
ing are bills passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate: 

The McSwain plan to take the 
profits out of war by putting a 100 
per cent tax on excess profits, by 
licensing of industry, and by indus- 
trial conscription. The Senate has 
ideas on this subject even more 





| 


drastic than those of the House. 
Some form of war profits bill is ex- 
pected to pass. 

A rivers and harbors bill, fre- 
quently called a “pork barrel” bill, 
authorizing 204 projects estimated 
to cost $272,000,000. 

A bonus bill, providing for imme- 
diate payment of $2,100,000,000 in 
new greenbacks to veterans of the 
World War. It is doomed to defeat 
in the Senate, which prefers a plan 
to borrow the money to pay. Mr. 
Roosevelt opposes both plans and 
has a veto in store. However, some 
compromise bonus plan is in the 
air for passage at the present 
session. 

The Doxey bill to provide an ex- 
emption of three bales of cotton for 
all farmers subject to the Bankhead 
compulsory marketing control act. 
AAA officials say this would wreck 
the Bankhead control plan. If the 
bill is passed by the Senate, as ex- 
pected, AAA probably will ask a 
presidential veto. A modified ex- 
emption is favored by officials. 


PENDING IN THE HOUSE.— 
Out of committee with a favorable 
recommendation is the following 
bill: 

President Roosevelt’s social secur- 
ity plan, providing for old-age pen- 
sions, compulsory saving for old-age 
insurance, and unemployment in- 
surance. Much modified by the 
House committee, this broad pro- 
‘gram is due to shoot through the 
House. Action in the Senate will be 
more deliberate. Some such legisla- 
tion is counted upon at this session. 


PENDING IN THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE.— Among the _ proposals 
Still to be reported to the House are 
the following: 

Shipping subsidies, asked by the 
President; utility holding company 
legislation; bus and truck legisla- 
tion; banking legislation. 

GENERAL SITUATION.—Observ- 
ers of Congress in action report a 
greater tendency to move slowly, 
consider legislation carefully, apply 
the lessons of long legislative ex- 
perience. 

Quality of work being turned out 
by this Congress is said by legislative 
experts to be much higher than that 
of other recent sessions. They say 
the reason lies in the greater de- 
liberation and the refusal to accept 
bills as hand-outs to be passed un- 
der orders 

The result is slower action, 
Officials say, better laws. 


but, 


tria by the peace treaties, came out 
of hiding during the week and flew 
over Vienna in a military demon- 
stration. 
a * * 
EFEAT AT DANZIG.—Flushed 
with success in the Saar plebis- 


ing away from the moorings of Ver- 
Sailles, the Nazis recently turned to 
the Free City of Danzig. But re- 
verses were their fortune in this 
port on the Baltic on April 7. 
Danzig, under League jurisdiction 
since the war, so that Poland might 
have an outlet to the sea, has a Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) majority in 
its Volkstag. A two-thirds major- 
ity would place power in the hands 


cite, and emboldened by the break- | 





la the Nazis to change the constitu- 
tion of the Free City. 

Consequently, preceding the elec- 
tion of April 7, gorgeously uniformed 
Reich Air Minister Goering reviewed 


troops, and silver-tongued Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels made 
speeches. But when the votes were 


counted, it was found that, although 
the Nazis had gained five seats over 
the 1933 election, they still lacked 
five of the necessary two-thirds. 

Retreat of officials was made to 
Berlin, to contemplate the next 
move. 

ia 
COTTON CONTROVERSY.— 
Japan, economically hard- 
pressed, is reaching into the West- 
ern Hemisphere in a big way for 
markets for its cotton goods. 

And for that reason, American 
manufacturers from New England 
and the South have been clamoring 
at the White House and the doors 
of Congress during the week for 
something to be done about the 
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competition of the cheaper Oriental 
product. Either, remove the proces- 
Sing tax which keeps up the price 
of the American raw material, or 
place quotas or embargoes on the 
importation of the Japanese prod- 
uct, they are saying. 

Incidentally, it was also revealed 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that some’ American firms are 
moving machinery to Brazil to take 
advantage of the cheaper raw cot- 
ton produced there. 

Suggestions for a triangular trade 
agreement were taken up with Sec- 
retary of State Hull by Ambassador 
Saito during the week. The latter 
announced after the talks that 
there was no need for an American- 
Japanese agreement now. 

A triangular pact would in all 
probability include Brazil. It has 
been pointed out that if trade bar- 
riers were to be lowered among the 
three countries, Brazil could sell 
more coffee to the United States and 
that wouild give it more money to 


buy cotton goods from Japan. 
Since Japan is a big customer for 
American raw cotton, that would 
give it more money to increase its 
buying of this product from the 
United States. 
~*~ * * 
W ASHINGTON’S WAR MEAS- 
URES. — Legislation to keep 
the United States out of war, or 
failing that, to set up an efficient 
military machine to carry on the 
conflict in case this country is in- 


week. 
The McSwain 


Bill, including 


among other things a provision to | 


tax “excess” profits 100 per cent in 
war time was passed by the House 
on April 9. The Senate referred it 
to the Munitions Committee where 
in all probability the more detailed 
Nye Bill will be substituted for it. 
Senators Nye and Clark intro- 
duced measures designed to 
strengthen American neutrality by 
' prohibiting the issuance of pass- 


| 


volved, were Capital news of the | 





’ 
ports to Americans to travel in war 
zones, and the loaning of money to 
belligerents. Secretary Hull and 
President Roosevelt discussed neu- 
trality. The President on April 9 
signed the huge War Department 
Appropriations bill. The Senate ap- 
proved the House bill calling for an 
expenditure of $38,098,000 for special 
construction projects of the Navy, 
and sent it to the President. Secret 
plans were laid for the Pacific 
maneuvers of the fleet in May, and 
Army maneuvers in New York State 
in August. 
see * 
RAtiFic: ATIONS EXCHANGED.— 
On April 9, the United States 
and France concluded long negotia- 
tions to end double taxation of 
American firms operating branches 
in France. Ratifications of a treaty 
on this subject were exchanged be- 
tween Ambassador Straus and Fore 
eign Minister Laval. Officials ex- 
pressed “gratification.” 
P. A. FREDERICK. 














you are allowed no handicap for loss of sleep 
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—on your toes? You do if you ride on Chesapeake 


and Ohio. Genuine air-conditioning is not the 


only reason. You are surrounded by 


such comfort, good cheer, good taste, 


good food, good service .. . you enjoy 


’ such restful sleep 


that it’s bound to make 
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a better man of you. 


The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Insist upon it! 
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Goncral Welfare 


..+. From the Preamble to the Constitution 
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WILL cities receive bulk of relief funds? 
- - 


Stormy weather ahead for social security. 
~ * ~ 


Passage of food and drug bill in jeopardy. 
> ~ ~~ 


AS the Congress jam in regard to social legis- 
lation been effectively dynamited by passage 
of the Work-Relief bill? 

Opinions vary. The omnibus Social Security 
measure has at last entered the House for con- 
sideration. Axes are being sharpened. Sponsors 
of all kinds of amendments are marshaling 
forces. Left-wing coalitions are battling for the 
Lundeen measure. Townsend old-age pension 
plan advocates are anxious for a showdown. 
Insurgent Democrats would like to see the bill 
stripped of all but the old-age annuity benefits. 
Administration leaders under White House man- 
date are perfecting plans to keep the economic 
security bill intact. 


WORK AND AGE PENSIONS 

Administration forces on Capitol Hill were 
considerably buoyed last week with the an- 
nouncement by the President that he believed 
unemployment insurance and old-age pension 
plans the soundest things the nation could do. 

These security measures, the President ex- 
plained, go hand in hand, cutting down amounts 
necessary for relief and work-relief. He con- 
siders unemployment insurance a cushion which 
would keep people off relief rolls for a long pe- 
riod in depressions, preventing an immediate 
drain on the Treasury. 


DEADLY GRADE CROSSINGS 


The appalling bus tragedy last week at Rock- 
ville, Maryland, just a few minutes out of Wash- 
ington, has provided the impetus for a $200,000,- 
000 grade crossing elimination program. 

Fourteen young persons are dead and many 
more were injured in the accident. Last week 
President Roosevelt pointed out that this country 
has had enotfgh accidents in the last 50 years 
to prove the need of grade crossings. The Presi- 
dent hopes to use the full amount provided for in 
the work-relief fund. Earmarked is $800,000,000 
for highways, roads, streets and grade crossing 
elimination. 


Help For City Jobless 


Much of Five Billion Dollar Fund 
Marked for Their Relief 


FFICIALS have already indicated that major 

cities will receive the bulk of the $4,800,000,000 
fund. More than half of the 20,500,000 persons 
on relief rolls are crowded into city centers. 
President Roosevelt has announced that re-em- 
ployment projects will be financed to meet local 
needs. 

“A great deal of the money is going to big 
cities,” Administrator Hopkins said. “Right now, 
half the direct relief expenditures of the FERA 
is being spent in eight industrial States.” 





” —Harris & Ewing 

PEACE PIPES AND TOMAHAWKS 
An oratorical battle that has brought numbers 
of tribal leaders to Washington, has resulted 
from the Congressional hearings on an Indian 


Welfare. bill. John Collier (with the pipe), 

head of the Indian Affairs Bureau, finds co- 

sponsors of the measure in Chief Red Eaglé 
and his spouse. 











Mr. Hopkins pointed out that, while Congress 
‘earmarked a major portion of the appropriation 
for rural projects, it gave the President a $976,- 
000,000 leeway in spending the money. 

Scheduled rural projects, such as rehabilita- 
tion, reclamation and irrigation, could be cur- 
tailed by Executive Order, he said, and addi- 
tional funds allotted to activities that could re- 
employ needy city dwellers. 


FUNDS TO RELIEF AGENCIES 

While the administrative machinery for the 
Work-Relief program is being drafted two relief 
agencies have already received a slice of the larg- 
est peace-time appropriation in history. To the 
FERA went $125,000,000 and $30,000,000 was set 
aside for the CCC. 

Officials of the CCC have already drafted plans 
for an enlarged program. Director Fechner has 
recommended to President Roosevelt that the or- 
ganization be adopted as a permanent Govern- 
ment function. He characterized the two-year’s 
operation of the corps “a social and economic 
success”. 

He estimated that 3,000,000 dependents of CCC 
workers had benefited through wages paid corps 
members. Value of improvements to forests and 
natural resources made by the Corps was esti- 
mated at $335,000,000 














News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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—Courtesy, American Red Cross 


THE RED CROSS IN A PEACE-TIME WAR 


A first-aid army of both mobile and stationary units, to cut down the number of fatalities resulting from automobile accidents, 


is envisioned by the 


American Red Cross which met in annual convention this past week. From Coast to Coast, highway policemen, telephone linesmen, filling station at- 


tendants, and others would be trained in life-saving work. 





Social ‘tenia Bills 


Stormy Debate On Varying Pen- 
sion Plans Begins In House 


THEN House leaders broke the legislative log 
jam on administration “must” bills and 
cleared away for action on the Social Security 
bill they did so with a proviso which gave ad- 
vocates of revision of the unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age pensions provisions opportun- 
ity to force votes to amend the measure. 
However, defeat of the Townsend old-age pen- 
sion plan, and the Lundeen unemployment in- 
surance ponds with passage of the Social pacaricandl 


—— 


bill practically in its present form, was predicted 
by Speaker Byrns. 

At least two weeks of stormy debate is expected 
before the bill emerges from the House in a form 
suitable to the Administration. 


kk 
PURE FOOD BILL SHELVED 


RATHER than have the pure food and drug bill 
laden with amendments which would weaken 
its power, Senator Copeland (Dem.) of New York, 
last week preferred to have the measure re- 
turned to the Senate calendar instead of having 
it recommitted to the commerce committee for 
revision. 
Attacks were made on : oes bill by Senators 
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Belongs Neither tol 
“Right” Nor “Left” 


e surgery. 
‘Theories 


By REXFORD G. TUGWELL, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 





of North Carolina and Clark 
Amendments were forced 


Bailey (Dem.) 
(Dem.) of Missouri. 
on the bill. 

Following the stormy session in which the 
bill went back to the Senate calendar, Senator 
Copeland asserted he would not do another 
thing about it. 

“The bill, as amended,” he declared, “weakens 
the existing Food and Drug bill, and I shall wait 
for a more friendly Congress to enact the meas- 
ure as reported from the Commerce Committee.” 

The Food and Drug bill is a revised version 
of the one drawn by Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture Tugwell last year. In principle it was 
endorsed by President Roosevelt before he went 
on his assis trip. 


—+ 


can also render unto man the things 
that belong to humanity. But we 
can only do it by delicate social 
It is indeed a job for a 
surgeon; not one for a butcher. 

| I should like to explore the geogra- 
| phy of what could be called the Third 
| Economy—the sphere which belongs 


|neither to private profit nor to State 


DEMocRACY is always in danger | 


Socialism as it is generally understood | 





of oversimplified alternatives. 
Demagogues need them for purposes 
of appeal. And constructive admin- 
istration is never very romantic. 
Our conservatives are too apt to 


argue that the only alternative to | 


untrammeled private profiteering is 
Communism on the Russian order, 
and our radicals are too inclined to 
answer that no economic liberty will 
be possible for mankind without the 
complete and instantaneous aboli- 
tion of the profit system. 

The hard work of discovering 
what.it is possible to do in given 
circumstances and of setting about 
to do it always falls out of doctrin- 
aire categories. Such divisions be- 
tween the so-called “left” and 
“right” can lead only to bitter and 
futile conflict, in which each side 
conceives of itself as the champion 
of the truth and the other side as 
being the malevolent or misguided 
advocates of national ruin. 


NEITHER RIGHT NOR LEFT 

All this beating of breasts is car- 
ried on in a vacuum outside reality. 
The alternatives offered are impos- 
sible of achievement. But achieve- 
ment, of course, is not the purpose. 
In such a picture, a third alterna- 
tive appears slightly contemptible; 
it is a fact that conservatives con- 
demn its practitioners as mere op- 
portunists, well-meaning fools or 
amiable weaklings; and that radi- 
cals condemn them as_ sinners 





against the light of Lenin and even | 


of more bourgeois reformers. 
The vice of these categories is 


that they omit all reference to the 
| spheres of what we call socialism 


fact that a third course is not nec- 
essarily an administrative compro- 
mise but may in fact be as urgent, 
as dramatic and as realistic as any 
standing pat on the tradition of in- 
dividual initiative or advocating an 
impressive collectivism; and may 
also, in fact, be the only course open 
to a government of men. 

The choice is not invariably be- 
tween rendering unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s. We 
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;by those who advocate or fear the) 


nationalization of utilities, key indus- 


tries, basic natural resources, banks) 
and other institutions of similar social | 


importance. 


Today we find there is a category | 


of public works, of necessary and 
unprofitable measures which must 
be taken to preserve the vaiues of 
our national patrimony. These 
works, to be effective, are frequently 
measures which could not possibiy 
show a private or direct profit 
within a generation, if at all, to any 
individual or association of individ- 
uals who might conceivably under- 
take them. 


THIRD ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Yet we know that there are cer- 
tain things which must be done, al- 
most altogether without reference 
to private profit. Among them I 


| would mention first of all, the new 


accepted fact that it is obviously 


right for the community to see that | 


the unemployed and helpless are 
fed, clothed and preserved in de- 
cency and self-respect. 

It is at this point that the con- 
cept of a Third Economy enters into 
the picture and is beginning to mod- 
ify our thinking. 

Prophecy is always dangerous and 
I shall not attempt to prophesy the 
ehanges in our social and economic 
life which might come as a result of 
utilizing the present program of 
a work relief for the cultivation of 
this Third Economic system. Yet it 
is altogether possible that this sys- 
tem will be the means by which we 
reconcile and assign the respective 


and what we call individualism. 

For the main task of production 
we shall always have to work under 
some form of coordination, whether 
that coordination is expressed 
through public control over hours, 
wages, prices and conditions of em- 
ployment, or through what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has called partner- 
ship with industry. 

Coordination is the essential ele- 
ment in large scale production, 





whether it be production of kilo- 
watt hours under a utilities holding 
company or the production of 
wheat and cotton under the Tri- 
ple-A, or the old production for the 


vanished market of Adam Smith and | 


the conventional economists. 
It seems to me that we are now 


engaged in a more or less conscious | 


process of reassigning and redistri- 
buting powers and controls in this 
indispensable coordination. In cer- 
tain spheres, no doubt, where enter- 


prise is affected with a public inter- | 


est we shall be forced to resort to 
an increasing degree of public au- 


thority to achieve the necessary 


control. 


COORDINATING AGENCIES 


Public ownership of certain utili- | 
ties seems to me clearly forecast | 


by present facts. In others we shall 
equally certainly have to rely on in- 
dividual initiative, enterprise and 
ambition for self-expression and 


self-satisfaction to supply the mo- | 


tive power. 

All that we can be certain of is 
the fact that through banking, 
through such cooperative enter- 
prises as NRA or through the device 
of private management companies, 
some effective coordination of large- 
scale production will be necessary. 
In that respect, the only true ques- 
tion is whether bankers, business- 
men or politicians—each responsi- 
ble to different constituencies— 
shall be the coordinators. 

Standing aside from and supple- 
menting both the coordinated and 
individualistic economies, will be 
the Third Economy of which I have 
spoken, as represented by such en- 
terprises as the work-relief program, 
the CCC, the gigantic problem of 
providing decent housing for the 
American people, the checking of 


soil erosion, the resettlement of the 


underpriviliged, 


the provision of | 


sanitary and recreational facilities, | 


and the development of power and 


| reclamation projects. 





POTENTIAL RESOURCE 

So far we have not recognized 
that unemployment is the greatest 
of our potential resources, yet it is 
a fact that had we utilized the labor 
of the unemployed alone during the 
depression we could have given 
every family in 
brand-new $5,000 house, or we could 
have scrapped and rebuilt the entire 


the country a | 


Unprofitable But ne | 


essary Work Facing 
Nation 


utilities properties in the nation on 
modern and more efficient lines. 

The most recent estimates of our 
industrial output indicates that 
since the beginning of the depres- 
sion there has been an enormous in- 
crease in industrial efficiency. The 
facts are sufficiently well estab- 
lished to warrant the statement that 
we could produce the goods and 
services consumed in the banner 
year of 1929, with perhaps 15 or 20 
per cent fewer workers. 

This means that there is a mar- 
gin of skilled and useful workers no 
longer required by the kind of pro- 
duction which furnishes our ordi- 
nary goods who must be taken care 
of, and can most advantageously 
find their place in the development 
and continuation of a program of 
socially necessary public works. 

In planning such a program we 
need to select for public works 
those fields which are appropriate 
to what I have called the Third 
Economy: 

First, work which would not be 
done by private enterprise because 
it will take too long or because 
it would not return a direct mone- 
tary profit; and second, work which 
will provide opportunity for a high 
proportion of direct, unskilled labor. 
Such, for example, is the character 
of much of the forestry and soil 
erosion work. 


To speak quite bluntly, we have 
reached a stage in our technology 
where it is pozsible to support large 
sections of our population without 
respect to whether they are em- 
ployed. In the past, wheneaver a 
similar situation has arisen, the hu- 
man race has produced only one 
answer: war. For the ability to 
support large scale unemployment is 
the ability to support a huge stand- 
ing army and has led traditionally 
to wars, to conquests and imperial- 
ism. Man-power, when released from 
current production, demands to be 
used and will be used, if not for so- 
cial and constructive purposes, then 
for military and imperial purposes. 
This is the lesson of history. 

(Extracts from an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Tugwell before the Ro- 
chester Teachers’ Association April 




















At War With Death 


Red Cross Starts Far-flung Battle 
to Curb Highway Fatalities 


EATH on wheels! Every 15 minutes a death, 

every 31 seconds a serious injury. 

Last year automobile accidents resulted in 35,- 
000 fatalities and more than a million injuries. 
Although providing health, enjoyment, and utili- 
ty benefits, the automobile is rapidly taking its 
place along with war, fire, flood, famine, and 
pestilence as one of the great destroyers of life. 

Last year’s economic loss, alone, in terms of 
dollars and cents, was greater than the yearly 
cost of America’s entire public school system. 

What measures are being taken to reduce the 
huge annual toll of automobile deaths? 

The call to action has been sounded. Remedial 
action has been promised by the Federal and 
State Governments. 

Already the President has taken steps to launch 
a nation-wide grade-crossing elimination pro- 
gram. Arecent accident in Maryland in which 14 
high school boys and girls were killed has prob- 
ably done more to speed action on this phase of 
highway safety than months of engineering re- 
search and weeks of Congress debate. Millions 
of dollars will be put to work as rapidly as pos- 
sible to romeve this 50-year old menace. 


FIRST-AID NETWORK 

Last week, however, Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, national chairman of the American 
Red Cross, revealed that a program is under way 
to provide a network of first-aid stations, along 
the nation’s highways in conjunction with an 
army of mobile units manned by efficient first- 
aiders. 

And right here is where the Red Cross breaks 
with custom. When an automobile accident oc- 
curs now, the injured persons are immediately 
bundled into passing cars and sped on to hos- 
pitals and doctors’ offices. First aid, the Red 
Cross believes, should be administered right at 
the spot where the accident occurs until adequate 
medical aid can be summoned. 

Many deaths result from hurrying injured per- 
sons into ordinary automobiles and carrying them 
at break-neck speed to hospitals. 

Mobile first-aid units, the Red Cross believes, 
offer the solution. These units would include: 

1. Public utility trucks. These constantly ply 
the highways. Many of the employes already are 
trained in first aid. Most of the trucks carry 
emergency equipment. 

2. State highway policemen. They are always 
patrolling the roads. Their cruising territory is 
very limited. They can be summoned in a short 
time. Every one of these constabulary police is 
trained in first aid. 

3. State Highway Commission trucks. These 
also are mobile-unit material. Many of the work 
crews are experienced first-aiders. 

4. The tank trucks of the large oil companies. 
These make promising units. These trucks are 
on regular-schedule highway runs. Their at- 
tendants can be trained in first aid. 


HIGHWAY STATIONS 

A network of first-aid stations also is pro- 
posed. Oil stations, police booths, barracks, and 
Substations are expected to be the focal points 
in the highway first aid. 

Several of the large oil companies already have 
signified their cooperation. The members of the 
medical profession have given their approval. 
Consultations will be held with the American 
Automobile Association, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the automotive industry, the 
National Safety Council, medical associations, 
telephone and telegraph companies. 

Many times, blueprints have been drawn show- 
ing how to avoid accidents on the highways. 
Now the Red Cross is translating the first-aid 
blueprint into human terms. 

Action is called for. A chain of fully equipped 
stations will be manned by proficient first-aid 
workers. The oil station attendant, the road 
worker, the telephone lineman, the State patrol- 
man will all be members of this first-aid army. 

Having accepted the challenge of “Death on 
Wheels,” the Red Cross is determined to bring 
every national and local resource into line in an 
effort to reduce America’s apalling loss of human 
life. 
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Q. Has the NRA waren pany ten abandoned? 
A. NRA Officials state that the agreement is to 
be continued but that compliance would be vol- 
untary. Firms living up to the Code alone will 
receive Government contracts. 
xe 


Q. Have any national statistics on suicides 
been compiled? 

A. Census Bureau compiles such statistics. Re- 
cently announced that Nevada with a rate of 34.1 
per 100,000 heads the States in this regard and 
San Francisco with a rate of 39.0 heads the cities. 
Other States with high rates are California, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Oregon. Southern States 
rank lowest. 
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Q. Do corporations have to report salaries paid 
executives? 

A. Such figures are imperative in connection 
with any application for permanent listing of a 
corporation’s securities on stock exchanges. The 
SEC recently made public that an average for 
119 presidents of such companies was $36,000 but 
some 30 received more than $50,000 and four 





| system of railroad, industrial and | 9.) $100,000 and more. 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC as private 
business in Florida urged by 
Governor. 


” ” ” 


New England defends indus- 
tries. 
* * * 


No reapportionment for State 
of New York. 


* *” ” 


No meal without cheese; pro- 


posed law in Wisconsin. 
ke * 


REGULATION of liquor traffic in 

Florida by a system of licensing 
private business, rather than by state 
stores, was recommended to the 
State legislature by Governor Dave 
Sholtz in his message at the opening 
of the biennial session. He also pro- 
posed raising revenue to finance 
schools either by gasoline tax re- 
ceipts or by a 3 per cent general 
Sales tax. 

The bill to provide for a two year 
moratorium on all tax vubligations 
except those to the state was passed 
by the house and is pending in the 
senate. The measure, which gives 
relief from public debts i): the 67 
counties, is ostensibly designed to 
give all Florida cities, special dis- 
tricts and counties an opportunity 
to refinance these obligations. 

The senate passed a bi!'!, pending 
in the house, to extend until] July 1 
the time for payment of the ad 
valorem taxes. Limitation of the 
tax levy on all realty to 10 mills ad 
valorem is proposed in another bill 
offered in the senate. 

The constitutionality of measures 
introduced in the legislature to pro- 
vide for old age pensions was chal- 
lenged by the judiciary committee 
of the senate. Reference of a con- 
stitutional amendment to the vot- 
ers was proposed. 

The legislature is expected to 
pass a law to make effective the 
amendment to the State constitu- 
tion providing for homestead ex- 
emption from taxation. Two suits 
entered in the Federal courts claim 
that exemption may not be applied 
where bonded indebtedness was out- 
Standing against the property be- 
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Problems of Administration and Legis- 
lative Efforts to Provide Solutions 





fore the constitutional change was | 


effected. 

The liquor question continues to 
be a matier of interest in many 
states. Texas and Georgia proposed 
to ask the voters whether prohibi- 
tion shall be retained or stricken 
from their state constitutions. lowa 
is considering whether to amend 
existing laws to permit public sales 
of alcoholic beverages by the drink. 
Idaho plans to start operations un- 
der a state store system. 

x * * 


TROUBLES DOWN EAST 
Wace DIFFERENTIALS in the 
textile industry, the cotton 
processing tax, and conditions in the 
boot and shoe industry and in the 
fishing industry are disturbing New 
England. New England governors 
gathered in the national capital to 
discuss the possibilities of relief 
with Federal authorities. New Eng- 
land members of Congress met in 
conference to determine a common 
attitude on the processing tax. 
Emphasis was placed on the wage 


{ differentials between northern and 


southern mills in a_ resolution 
adopted by the New England Cham- 
ber of Commerce urging immediate 
emergency action by the President 
in behalf of “economic equality” in 
the textile industry. The governors 
asked President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal intervention in the plight in 
which New England industry is in- 
volved. 

The growing competition of Jap- 
anese textiles was also the subject 
of protest. Application of a quota 
system to textile imports was sug- 
gested as a partial remedy. 

x* 
REAPPORTIONMENT FAILS 
REAPPORTIONMENT of the State 

of New York on the plan laid 
down by Governor Lehman has been 
sidetracked by the State legislature. 

Governor Lehman, in a special 
message, demanded this legislation, 
pointing out the requirement in the 





State constitution for a reapportion- 
ment of legislative districts every 
ten years and emphasizing the fact 
that this duty has been avoided 
since 1911—24 years ago. 

Changes proposed in representa- 
tion in New York City and in up- 
per New York State failed to sat- 
isfy factional interests. The oppo- 
sition was sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent a favorable vote. 

x*rk 


CHEESE ON WISCONSIN MENU 

‘HEESE, a product of which the 

State of Wisconsin brags, and 
which is produced in vast quantity 
and excellent quality, is by law—if 
the State senate approves the action 
of the lower house of the legislature 
—to be an essential part of every 
meal costing 25 cents or more to 
be served in any hotel or restaurant 
in the State. 

Wisconsin leads in butter and 
cheese making, and the State gov- 
ernment has been most active in 
promoting its sales in interstate 
commerce. The assembly passed the 
measure by a vote of 71 to 22; it 
requires that a third of an ounce 
of cheese must be provided with 
each meal. 


A woman member of the assembly | 


gave warning that enforcement of 
the measure would be detrimental 
to slenderness of form of Wisconsin 
women. However, the farm vote 
prevailed. 

x* 


VAST ESTATE BROKEN UP 
(THE LARGEST single property un- 


| ment. 





der fence in the world—the King | 


ranch, an empire of 1,200,000 acres, 
bigger than the Staite of Rhode 
Island, and extending through nine 


large counties in Southern Texas—. 


has disintegrated. The holding has | 


been divided among the heirs of the 
founder, Richard King, and his suc- 
cessor and sgn-in-law, Robert J. 
Kleberg. 

The old Santa Gertrudis estate, 
nucleus of the ranch, was purchased 


OVERNMENTS | 


from the Mexican owners in 1853 by 
Captain Richard King, soldier of 
fortune; he married a minister’s 
daughter, built a stockade, and set- 
tled down to defend his property 
against bandit raids. The ranch 
grew in economic importance; Cap- 
tain King built railroads and cities 
and contributed land and money to 
railroads and cities he encouraged 
to locate in his wide domains. 

His daughter, Alice King, was 
married to a Corpus Christi lawyer, 
Robert J. Kleberg. “Senor Bob” and 
“Aunt Alice” carried on after the 






death of Captain King in 1885. Mrs. | 


King died in 1925 aged 94. “Bob” 
Kleberg died in 1932. 
The saga of the King ranch will 
some day be written. 
x ere 
TEXAS NATURAL GAS 
NATURAL GAS RESOURCES of 
the Texas panhandle—the larg- 


est reservoir of natural gas so far | 


as known in the entire world—may 
be taken over by the state govern- 
Instead of allowing the un- 
derground reserves to be depleted by 
oil operations, it may be that, under 
state direction, this form of fuel 
will be distributed by pipe lines for 
utilization throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley as far north as the 
Great Lakes. 

The Texas Railroad Commission 
has had a quarrel with out-of-state 
interests which have acquired leases 
on a large area of the gas field; un- 
able to control the situation by any 
existing law, the commission is 
charged with vindictiveness in au- 
thorizing waste in oil operations in 
the area calculated to lose a large 
percentage of the gas reserve by 
escape. 

The Governor of Texas, James V. 
Allred, has sponsored a measure 
which would create a Texas Gas 
Conservation Corporation as an 
emergency measure. Objectives as 
stated are: Conservation and utili- 
zation, provision of employment, 


promotion of the basic steel indus- * 


tries, promotion of socia! welfare, 


provision of state revenues that may | 


reduce taxation, and aid in advanc- 
ing the cause of economic security. 


Mayo DvuDLeEY. 
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ODERN businesses must base their decisions 

on bedrock facts. Neither claims nor super- 
ficial analyses will suffice today. Findings must 
be checked and counter-checked to produce 
results of maximum dependability. 
International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines provide detailed, current reports with 
accuracy and greatest possible speed. By means 
of punched tabulating cards, these machines 
automatically produce facts and dependable 
figures which are a definite aid to progress and 
profits. 
It is this element of automatic action which helps 
to establish the superiority of the International 
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Electric Accounting Method. Once the informa- 
tion is registered in the cards, any or all of the 
data may be automatically tabulated according 
to any given classification. The punching of the 
cards is the only posting operation required. 
Today, the International Electric Accounting 
Method is ‘saving money and solving the prob- 
lems of many thousands of businesses. Find out 
how it can aid you. Detailed, descriptive litera- 
ture’on request. 

Other important International Business Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Elec- 
tric Time Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters, 
and the new Proof Machines for Banks. 





BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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LUCKIES USE ONLY THE CENTER LEAVES... CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU TH 


Table Betlor 


iss 


Never a bitter, undeveloped top 
leaf in me. Never a grimy, tough 
bottom leaf. I use only the fra- 
grant, mellow, expensive center 





“When two is company | don’t make 


Jaden Guchy Strie 


leaves... the leaves that give you 
the mildest, best-tasting smoke. 
I do not irritate your throat. No 
wonder I’m your best friend. 
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“MILDESE SMOKE 
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Brig. Gen. A. W. Robins 


Assistant to the Chief 
of the Army Air Service 


T IS an air age. 
There are dazzling new ships on the old air 
trunk lines across continent with overseas ex- 
pansion planned by commercial companies. The 
Administration is air-minded, from President 
Roosevelt down, and constant planning is under 
way for air supremacy in national defense. 
Building up the Government's air service, plan- 
ning preparedness for potential emergencies, are 
such men as Brig. Gen. Augustine W. Robins, 
now on the first three months’ lap of a four-year 
term as Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service. 
Just now, after a varied service, General Robins 
is taking advanced studies at the Army War 
College from which he will graduate next June. 
Then, under orders, he is to proceed to Wright 
Field, Ohio, as Chief, Material Division, of the 
Air Corps. He continues, of course, as Assistant 
Chief of the whole service. 
The War Department feels that in the field of 
material. which includes all forms of equipment, 






Jnderwood & Underwood 
Fifteen years of command with the flyers the 
background of this new assistant chief, 
army air service 








there has been a 10 years’ stagnation that must 
be remedied. Tanks, tHe cross country vehicles 
that rolled across battlefields, are out of date. 
There are inferior field guns. New infantry 
rifles and anti-aircraft devices and other equip- 
ment are needed. All these come under General 
Robins. 

General Robins is a Virginian, born in 1882. 
He was graduated from West Point Academy in 
1907. Beginning as a cavalry lieutenant, he was a 
major in the regular army by 1920. Then he was 
transferred to the air service and promoted to 
lieutenant colonel in 1931. 

All the past 15 years he has served in the 
Army Air Service at various army air posts. 





Capt. Harold G. Bowen 


Chief, Engineering Bureau, 
Department of the Navy 


]NCLE SAM'S trimmest destroyer would get 
about as far as the ways without machinery 
to propel it. 

Therefore, important functions rest in the Bu- 
reau of Engineering of the Navy Department. It 
designs, builds, fits, repairs, and alters machinery 
for propelling the naval vessels. In addition, it 
directs equipment of the craft with electric 
power, heating apparatus, radio, and scores of 
other things from scientific gadgets to ponderous 
machinery. 

A new chief will take over this Bureau on May 
29—Capt. Harold G. Bowen, a life-long engineer, 
who succeeds to the post now held by Admiral 
Samuel S. Robinson. 

Captain Bowen began his career in sea-minded 
New England—he was born in Providence, R. I. 
Soon after being commissioned from the Naval 





—Underwood & Underwood 
To keep the warships moving is the task of 
the Bureau of Engineering, headed by 
life long naval engineer 





Academy he took up a specialized study of Diesel 
engineering. 

In 1931, Captain Bowen became Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Engineering, from which posi- 
tion he will move up to head the Bureau in May. 
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Wide World Photo 


Noted as Health Authority Before He Won the New York Toga 


OYAL SAMUEL COPELAND, United States 
Senator from New York, M. D., A. M., LLD., 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons, rose, 
as is indicated, by rapid degrees, from Michigan 
schoolboy to his present eminence through an 
ability to bring about the fortuitous meeting of 
the man and the opportunity. 

As early as 1889, the year he received his de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, he became 
sufficiently expert in the functions of eye and 
ear to be made assistant to the professor of oph- 
thalmology and otology. Ever since he has been 
able to keep his optics on the main chance and 
his auditory organs to the ground. 

At the present moment he is waging the battle 
of the Food and Drug bill in Congress. He has 
been the persistent champion of this measure 
devised to protect the consumer which has had 
such a weary struggle for the last two years. 

He was elected to the United States Senate in 
1923 but by that time he had managed to sand- 
wich in between an active practice of medicine, a 
varied hospital experience and an extensive 
course of post-graduate study that took him to 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland and Eng- 
land, a considerable workout in the practical 
world of the public official. 

After securing his medical degree he served as 
house surgeon in the university hospital at Ann 
Arbor, then joined the faculty, first as assistant 
as we have noted, and then after five years of 
private practice in the not-distant town of Bay 
City, as professor of ophthalmology. He con- 
tinued these duties until he left for New York 
City in 1908. 

In that year he married. 


AS MAYOR OF ANN ARBOR 

However, he had already tasted the fruits of 
politics as mayor of the City of Ann Arbor, seat 
of his Alma Mater. This office he held, it is 
true, as a Republican, but neither the responsi- 
bilities of running a €<# nor the principles and 
policies of the party were to in any way deter 
his future dual-career, as Democrat and doctor. 

He has been most ardently loyal to his first 
love, medicine, if his prescriptions and his pre- 
scribing have taken on a more vicarious char- 





acter in later years, and he has likewise become 
a most persistent choiae of a Democratic con- 
stituency. 

He left the Republican Party because, he says, 
he became convinced that the cure it offered for 
the ills of the body politic were ineffective. 
He stuck to his materia medica because of its 
material as well as scientific value, to say noth- 
ing of its political aid. 

For ten years Dr. Copeland was dean of the 
Flower Hospital Medical College in New York, a 
post of no little importance—and was professor 
of ophthalmology there as well. 

In the year 1918, so the story goes, the doctor, 
with some matter of import anent the public 
health, called upon the mayor. The mayor, it 
seemed, likewise had matters of the bodily weal 
of his citizens upon his mind at that very moment 
and Dr. Copeland proved a welcome caller. What 
was his surprise to have the mayor say some- 
thing to the effect that “thank God, he had 
come” and that he should depart, not in the 
simple order of his coming, but as Commissioner 
of Public Health. 


GUARDING HEALTH OF GOTHAM 


The mayor found he had made no mistake in 
his appointment for soon Manhattan was to 
witness a health campaign, in fact several of 
them, that seldom left the front pages of the 
newspapers. The new Commissioner displayed 
not merely a keen and active interest in lower 
mortality rates for babies but also for lower 
costs for consumers. He soon became popular 
with the people. 

Four years later Commissioner Copeland was 
once more and quite as suddenly thrust forward, 
this time into a wider arena. It had been pro- 
posed that William Randolph Hearst be run for 
Senator with Alfred E. Smith as gubernatorial 
candidate on the same ticket but at that time 
Mr. Smith was at odds with the publisher and 
flatly refused. Suddenly Dr. Copeland was put 
forward in Mr. Hearst’s place. 

By that time through his newspaper contribu- 
tions the doctor had a wide and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing that was hardly a matter of party. He 


ran and was elected. He has done the same 
thing ever since. 

The women were and are for him in a bloc. 
He was for babies and he had a way of estab- 
lishing a very intimate contact with the readers 
of his advice that appeared in his syndicated 
articles that was hardly less appealing than his 
personal contact which was all that could be 
asked for in a successful general practitioner. 
He had the experience both as a practicing 
physician and a teacher of the healing art. 
Added to these qualifications was a pleasing voice 
that was soon reaching thousands on the air. 


CHARM FOR WOMEN VOTERS 

In Congress his chief concern, as in the pres- 
ent battle for the food and drug bill, has been 
along the lines of national health in the literal 
sense and when it comes to such matters “He’s 
the doctor” in every sense of the phrase. 

And Senator Copeland’s following is by no 
means limited to his own constituency. In 1928 
he received letters from women all over the coun- 
try asking how they might help in assuring his 
election. In the recent unpleasantness that arose 
between Postmaster General Farley and. the 
Tammany organization Senator Copeland re- 
mained “regular,” quite capable of directing his 
own successful course without having to chart 
it by the chairman of his State and National 
Committee. 

Secure in his confidence of public support 
Senator Copeland watched the Pure Food and 
Drug Bill disappear from the calendar last week 
with the remark that it remained to be seen 
whether “the devil” would win or “the forces of 
righteousness prevail,” indicating that public re- 
action would pass on the action of the Senate. 

The somewhat Biblical flavor to this remark 
comes naturally to Dr. Copeland for his devotion 
to science has by no means led him away from 
active interest in his church. He once acted as 
delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
in London and has held a position on the Board 
of Control of the Epworth League. In 1917 the 
doctor was a member of the State Committee of 
Medical Section of the Council of National De- 
fense 
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F. R. Carpenter 


Real Cattleman Controls 
Grazing on Government Lands 


| ESTERN stockmen find one of their own in 
the Federal post that has jurisdiction over 
their interests. 

He is Farrington R. Carpenter of Hayden, Colo., 
out of Princeton and Harvard, a practical cattle- 
man, a lawyer, and now Director of Grazing 
under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Native of Evanston, Ill., Mr. Carpenter was 13 
when his family, in 1903, moved to Colorado. 
Four years later he was a homesteader with a 
plot of ground in Routt County. 

Graduating first at Princeton 


University in 


1909, he went to Harvard Law School and took 
a degree there in 1912. 

But Mr. Carpenter has been a practical stock- 
man most of his life. 


The Dawson Cattle Com- 





Underwood & Underwood 
Western stockmen will find this university 
man and lawyer a real cattleman who 
can talk their language 


pany in Colorado has the fifth largest registered 
herd of Hereford cattle in the United States. It 
is particularly with that enterprise that Mr. 
Carpenter has been affiliated. 

Knowing intimately the problems of the cattle- 
men and other livestock-raisers, Chester Davis, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator, picked 
Mr. Carpenter as one of the 25 members of an 
AAA advisory committee in western grazing 
problems. That work led to his appointment as 
Director of Grazing in the Interior Department. 





Dr. E. W. Brandes 


Sugar Plant Specialist 
in Bureau of Plant Industry 


~WEET things are the primary concern day in 
and day out of a diligent scientist at the 
Department of Agriculture. 

For sugar—what could be sweeter?—is the spe- 
cial ingredsent with which Dr. E. W. Brandes, 
head of the Division of Sugar Plant Investigation 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, is constantly 
experimenting. 

And the chances are, if Mr. John Smith, 
Farmer, of Pines-in-the-Meadow, knows how to 
keep certain destructive diseases out of his sugar 
cane or sugar beets, it is because Dr. Brandes and 
his staff have worked out the way for him. Es- 


pecially have they been successful in breeding a 
special type of cane that resist “mosaic,” and 


Agri. Dept. Photo 
He knows his sweets and the cane and beet 
growers profit by the research and knowl- 
edge of this Government scientist 





sugar beets that are virtually immune to “curly- 
top,” deadly scourge of these plants. 

Dr. Brandes is also interested in discovering 
ways of controlling insect inroads into America’s 
“sweet fields,” and developing more effective ways 
of extracting sugar from the cane. 

E. W. Bandes, Plant Pathologist, was born in 
the District of Columbia 44 years ago. He re- 
ceived both a B.S. and an M.S. from the Michigan 
State University. In 1915 he became Plant Path- 
ologist at the agricultural experiment station at 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. Four years later he was 
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transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
laboratories at Washington where he has re- 
mained ever since. 
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JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 














MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS! 
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AAA— Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Had 
strengthening amendments reported 


Struggles with cotton problem in 
series of conferences with Senators 
and with Mr. Roosevelt. Decides 
that processing taxes to continue. 
Reports 1,000,000 farmers signed up 








MORE THAN THE USUAL NUM- 

BER of conventions met in the 
capital last week, with the roster of 
delegations ranging all the way from 
the annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, to a group of Chero- 
kee, Creek and Osage Indians, who, 
attired in feather head dress and 
battle regalia, came to town to testi- 
fy at the House hearings on the pro- 
posed Indian legislation. 

The pall of April showers contin- 
ued its lingering visit. But, despite 
the gloom of rainy days, prepara- 
tions for Easter were apparent, and 
Washington’s numerous plots of 
Spring flowers reached a new per- 
fection of bloom. 

x* ek 
FIRST LADY SHOPS 
O THE LAGGARDS in their Eas- 
ter shopping, or in any other type 
of shopping for that matter, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has set an example of 
celerity and efficiency. 

Last week, in a New York store, 
she accomplished the feat of select- 
ing her Easter ensemble and several 
other items for her wardrobe—a to- 
tal of seven in all—in less than 50 
minutes. 

When the purchases were com- 
pleted, the First Lady consented to 
having her picture taken in the 
new get-up while fashion commen- 
tators jotted down the fact that it 
is slate blue, instead of “Eleanor 
Blue,” and consists of a soft wall- 
paper print frock, a full length wool 
coat with the prints of the frock 
repeated in the lining. 

x wk 
A TRANSACTION IN SHEEP 
DMIRAL Cary T. Grayson, the 
new chairman of the American 
Red Cross, was once “shepherd” of 
the White House flock of sheep. 

In an address before the Wednes- 
day morning session of the Junior 
Red Cross Convention, Admiral 
Grayson told how, during the World 
War, President Wilson commissioned 
a.m to get a flock of sheep for graz- 
%g on the White House lawn. 

Wool sheared from the White 
Muse flock, said Admiral Grayson, 
‘was auctioned off for the benefit of 
the Red Cross, selling for about $1,- 
000 a pound and bringing in a fund 
of $105,000. 

x * * 
BALANCED PROFANITY 
ID I SWEAR too much? or 
didn’t I swear enough?” 

This was the question which Rep- 
resentative Percy L. Gassaway, Ok- 
lahoma’s cowboy Congressman, 
asked a friend after he had finished 
his recent appearance before the 
newsreel cameras. 

The friend assured him that the 
proportion of vigorous language was 
just about right. 

x * * 

AGAINST “SOCIAL SECURITY” 
QECURITY legislation viewpoints: 
- Congressman James L. Quinn 
(Dem.), of Pennsylvania, says one 
of his feminine constituents has 
written to him protesting against 
the social security legislation. 

“I don’t believe in letting every- 
one get on the social register,” she 
wrote in her letter. 

“When I first came to Congress,” 
says Speaker Byrns, “social security 
meant a silk hat and a dress suit.” 

xe 
INDIANS GOOD CORRESPONDENTS 

N SPITE of the necessity of their 

presence at the hearings on the 
Indian bill and their arduous pur- 
suit of the business of seeing the 
sights of the Capital, the red men 
have proved to be thoughtful of the 
home folks. 

According to telegraph messengers 
who serve the hotel at which the 
Oklahoma tribesmen registered last 
week, every Indian at the hotel sent’ 
an average of one wire a day home 
during his stay in Washington and 
several sent two or three. 

x* * 

CONGRESS AIDES’ CLUB 
(CONGRESSMEN’S secretaries—the 

ladies and gentlemen whose duty 
it is to protect their employers 
against too violent exposure to the 
patronage seekers—have organized 
a mutual-aid society in which they 
hope to combine both educational 
and recreational advantages. 

Approximately 100 _ secretaries 
have already enrolled in the club. 
Thus far they have had several au- 
thorities on various fields of legis- 
lation address their gatherings and 
they are planning a golf tourna- 
ment, swimming parties, and other 
recreational ventures. 

x * * 
THEY WORK FOR NOTHING 

HE TWO YOUNG Harvard gradu- 

ates who are working with Sen- 
ator Huey P. Long are serving with- 
out pay. 

The two young men, Phiiip John- 
son, and Alan Blackburn. say their 
principal service for Mr. Long thus 
far has been the digging up of ma- 
terial and quotations for his use in 
Badio adresses. 











1. Dust “Fog” Over the Wheat Belt 











6. The Government Plans a Huge Belt of Trees 
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Dak 


Dust’ 


, Gust—thou- 
* sands of tons of golden-gray dust 
hangs in a swirling, suffocating pall 
over almost half of the United States. 

From the foothills of the Rockies to 
the 100th Meridian, and beyond, fer- 
tile soil that once nourished crops 

spins in low-hanging clouds 


‘Devil 


IKE a fateful sc 


ourge 


“Devil dust” is destroying millions of 
dollars’ worth of wheat crops. It is 
partially paralyzing business. It is 


snuffing out young lives. It is forcing 


numbers to flee from their farm homes 
as from a plague 

And, as the storms continue, daily 
adding to a toll that has been ac- 


cumulating for months, the nation 
finds itself faced with another crisis. 

Officialdom is bending every energy 
to fight this ruthless thrust of nature 
lest the dust from the west destroy 
the farms of America as the sand of 
the Sahara once destroyed regions 
that were the pride of Egypt and 
Rome. 


A PLAGUE REVISITED 

No new phenomenon is this inclina- 
tion of the earth to take to the air 
and transport itself to other regions. 
For the past two or three years there 
have been dust storms in the West. 
But each year, these dust storms have 
grown, progressively worse; this past 
week found the storms at their worst. 

Large sections of Kansas, Colorado, 
Texas, Wyoming, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, as well as parts of Missouri, 


Iowa, Nebraska and Arkansas, were 
covered by a thick haze. 
While a metallic sun feebly at- 


tempted to pour down its rays, auto- 
mobiles and trains crawled at a snail’s 
pace, their headlights ineffectively 
ablaze (Photo No. 1). 

In wagons and motor vehicles, dis- 
couraged residents of rural areas made 
a pitiful exodus from their homes to 
seek new land. In some places, people 
were afraid to leave their homes. 
Business and social activity was at a 
standstill 

With the choking pall everywhere, 
livestock suffered miserably, and hu- 
man beings, in attempts to escape the 
“dust pneumonia,” protected them- 
selves with ali sorts of devices. 

People sealed the window cracks and 
door jambs with tape. They slept with 
their faces covered with wet towels 
and blankets (Photo No. 2). For use 
as dust masks, they bought up all the 
sponges in stores. : 

The dust, meanwhile, continued to 
waft gently to earth, smothering the 
young wheat, the budding leaves on 
the trees, and the blades of grass that 
constitute the principal sustenance of 
cattle (Photo No. 3). Whole areas were 
left desolate and waste. 

In some sections where rain fell, the 
water merely moistened the particles 
in the air, and literally caused showers 
of mud. But where the dust was ac- 
companied by the persistent drought 
and heavier winds, the soil piled up 
in huge drifts (Photo No, 4), burying 
houses and barns under powdery silt 


CAUSE AND CURE 

Scientists have an explanation for 
the “dust blizzards”. The region in 
which they originate was once known 
to the first trappers and traders that 
went westward as the short-grass or 
buffalo-grass country. 

But the increased demand for wheat 
later, brought in the modern plough, 
exposing wide tracts of soil, unbound 
by grass, to the action of the winds. 

In addition, for several years past, 
rainfall has been deficlent, and Sum- 
mer temperatures rose. The soil grew 
drier and drier, and the protective 
cover of vegetation diminished. And 
so, the fine particles of sand, clay and 
silt became the wind’s for the asking, 
sucked up and carried eastward. 

Scientists, having reasoned out a 
cause, also have a remedy—unfor- 
tunately one that will not do much 
good immediately. They propose, 
among other things, the pianting of 
trees in so-called shelter belts to buck 
the winds (Photo No. 5), and the cov- 
ering of land with cover crops. 

Federal officials are acting upon 
these _ suggestions. Already, the 
United States Government has set in 
motion a plan to erect a shelter belt 
100 miles wide, running frcm Canada 
to the Texas border (Photo No. 6). 

Then, too, ofhcials have promised 
expansion of the soil erosion service 
activities so as to increase dam and 
terrace construction, and are provid- 
ing money with which western States 
can “strip list” their soil: that is, 
throw up small ridges of land at right 
angles to the prevailing vinds to aci 
as windbreaks. 

Immediate help, however, is forth- 
coming from AAA funds and relief 
funds, as well as from the Red Cross. 

A sympathetic ear is being given to 
the thousands, of appeals which come 
to Washington 

Everyone is anxious that the great 
region, once labeled on maps as “the 
Great American Desert”, shall not in 
reality become a “man-made Sahara.” 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 




















FCA—Farm Credit Administration, 
Issues statement showing 
credit unions now have 750,000 mem- 
bers and savings over $45,000,000. 
Total number now about 3,000. 





FERA—Federal Emergency Relief | 
Receives | 


Administration. 
first relief funds from new work ap- 
propriation. President Roosevelt an- 
nounces that from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 of expenditures for work 
relief will be for elimination of 
grade crossings. Administrator Hop- 
kins declares States and local gov- 
ernmental units will increase their 
proportion of relief contributions 
during the coming fiscal year. 





NRAW—Jatwnal Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Under Senate fire 
for slowness in enforcing Section 7a. 
Cheered by decision of Lumber in- 
dustry to stay under code, and by 
action by the Solicitor General to 
get an early Supreme Court review 
of the Recovery Act. 





PW A—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Administrator Ickes 
declares PWA will be decentralized 
for administration of new public 
works funds included in $4,880,000,- 
000 work relief appropriation. An- 
nounces that 17,000 out of 19,000 
projects under PWA program have 
either been completed or are under 
construction. 


| order prohibiting sale of a mining 
favorably by Senate Committee. | 


to control corn and hog production. | 


| number of homesteaders to 1,032. 


SEC—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Issues first stop 






security against the Big Wedge Gold 
Mining Co. 





SES—Soil Erosion Service. Director 

Bennett declares that a per- 
manent soil erosion control program 
directed by the Government and 
backed by everyone, is the only way 
to meet the “land-waste crisis con- 
fronting the nation.” 





TES. 


TO COAST 


SEE 


GRAND CANYON 
from the Air 


808 15th St., N. W. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. Names of 267 fam- 
ilies added to the group oi families 
approved for subsistence home- 
steads projects, bringing the total 
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IN A TIRE 


* Extra quality that makes the tire itself last 
longer and extra safety that makes you 
last longer, too. That's what we mean by 
human mileage. Only in the General Tire 
are all of these protective features present: 
1. BLOWOUT-PROOF PROTECTION 
2. SKID-SAFE TRACTION e 3. LOW 
PRESSURE COMFORT ¢ 4. SHOCKLESS 
RIDING e 5. TENSION-FREE DRIVING 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, OHIO 2 “Peds. General Tire & Rubber 


Thenw GENERAL wotttn 


“THE BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE” 
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An Old Timer 


For Old Timers 


Back in the days 


When the only alarm clocks 


Were roosters 


It was then 


| 
(125 years ago) 
| 
| 


That Abraham Overholt 
Of Broad Ford, Pa, 


First made 


The straight rye whiskey 
That bears his name 


Men liked its taste 


That's why old timers 
| Are glad to know 





| When women Spun wool 
While the men spun yarns . . 


. The august flavor 
Of grain was in it 
Sweetened by years in cask 


It’s back again 
At stores and bars 


Bottled i in bond too — 
Under U. S. Goverment Supervision 








And Straight as straight 


Demand it by name 

When you want choice whiskey 
For it's made the same way 
Beside the same stream 

From the same good ingredients 
That won it renown 
Generations ago 






2 
© 1935, A Overholt & Ce., Inc., Broad Ford. Pa.’ 
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Political Spectacle of 
Half Century Is Gaily 
Reviewed at Gridiron 
Club Anniversary 


HE PANORAMA of a half century of political 

history, satirically and songfully portrayed 

by many of the nation’s leading newspaper men, 

unrolled uproariously at the Willard Hotel in 

Washington Saturday night as the famed Grid- 
iron Club held its golden jubilee dinner. 

A distinguished gathering of 400, the men who 
write the news at the nation’s capital and the 
men who make it—publishers, cabinet members, 
editors, ambassadors, newsmen, members of Con- 
gress, and the President of the United States 
himself, enjoyed the merriment. 

Many a lampoon assailed the dignity of as- 
sembled New Dealers and Old Dealers high in 
present and past councils of state. But with the 
President’s celebrated smile, broader than usual, 
setting the example, satirized political bigwigs 
grinned in good-natured proof that they “could 
take it.” 


A PRECEDENT GOES 

Mr. Roosevelt, smasher of many a precedent, 
broke another by being the first Chief Executive 
of the United States personally to participate in 
one of the skits. 

Seated beside Ulric Bell of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, Gridiron Club president, he joined 
in the dialogue of a sketch that came as an in- 
formal introduction to the President’s unreported 
speech—the traditional closing feature of all 
Gridiron dinners since Presidents have attended 
them. 

Pitched to a higher than usual key of jocu- 
larity were assembled members as they cele- 
brated arrival at the half-century mark of the 
club’s existence. 

It was on an evening back in President Grover 
CleYeland’s first term in 1885 that a group of 
Washington newspaper men, led by one of the 
most famous of the old-time capital correspon- 
dents, Bem: Perley Poore, met in Welcker's res- 
taurant and decided to “organize against the 
politicians.” 

This modest beginning of the famous organi- 
zation, the brilliance and wit of whose annual 
dinners have become traditional, was _histori- 
cally tableaued Saturday night. 

Then the entire membership, in five groups 
corresponding to the five decades of the club’s 
history, dressed in costumes of the respective 
periods, marched across the stage to popular 
tunes of their times, culminating with the stir- 
ring strains of “The Gridiron Golden Jubilee 
March,” especially composed for the occasion by 
Capt. Taylor Branson and played by the scarlet- 
coated U. S. Marine Band. 


‘GHOSTS’ MARCH 


The ghosts of distinguished guests at previous 
dinners marched also, not merely in memory but 
in a large souvenir cartoon drawn by Clifford 
Berryman, veteran artist of the Washington Star. 

Outstanding in the procession were all the 
Presidents since Cleveland's time, Generals 
Sheridan, Sherman, Longstreet, “Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler, Miles, Wood, Foch, and Pershing; Ad- 
mirals Schley, Sigsbee, Peary, and Byrd; the two 
Marks, Hanna and Twain; Buffalo Bill and Jor 
Jefferson, Uncle Joe Cannon with his cigar but 
Senator Ben Tillman minus his pitchfork, Chaun- 
cey Depew and Bill Nye ready to make funny 
post-prandial speeches, and Bill Bryan ready to 
make a serious one; Tammany’s Boss Croker, 
China’s Minister Wu Ting Fang—and a host of 
others. 

Six sons oi Presidents were present in the 
flesh—Richard F. Cleveland, of Baltimore; James 
R. Garfield, of Cleveland; Theodore Roosevelt, 
of New York; Robert A. Taft, of Cincinnati; John 
Coolidge, of New Haven; and James Roosevelt, 
of Boston. 

The lampooning of current events began with 
a representation of Attorney Frank Hogan open- 
ing the new Andrew W. Mellon National Art 
Gallery, showing his expensive collection of “oils” 
along with a rare chromo of the District of Co- 
lumbia jail, entitled “Right Up Hogan's Alley.” 


M‘CARL-SWANSON BATTLE 


Came then a lively take-off on the dispute bé- 
tween Secretary of the Navy Claude Swanson 
and Comptroller General J. R. McCarl, with this 
duet to the rollicking tune of “Barnacle Bill the 
Sailor”: 


McCarl: 
Who's that knocking at my door? 
And what are you knocking for? 
Please don’t do it any more, 
Said the proud Comptroller. 
Swanson: 
Why, this is me from over the sea, 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor; 
I'm sore as hell and I ought to be 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor. 
The Navy sends its men to roam— 
When they retire across the foam 
You've got to pay their passage home, 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor. 
McCarl: 
Well, if things are as you say 
Perhaps we can find a way; 
How about PWA? 
Said the proud Comptroller. 


— ' 





























IT’S NO GIFT 

In a skit depicting an unsuccessful attempt of 
the New Dealers to give the country hack to the 
Indians, Senator Borah next appeared, rendering 
in Hiawatha fashion the theme song of the In- 
dians “off the reservation”: 





By the shores of Getcha Givme 

By the broad Potomac water 

Stands the wigwam of the Indians 
Who are off the reservation. 

From the South Dakota Bad Lands, 
From the wild grass of Nebraska, 
From the Idaho potatoes 

And the cheese vats of Wisconsin 
Come the warriors of loud voices, 
Fond of hearing their own voices, 
With their frequent repetitions 

And their wild reverberations 
Shouting, “Whither are we drifting?” 

Big Chief Hugh Johnson, industriously operat- 
ing a typewriter in his wigwam, and Big Chief 
McCarran were Senator Borah’s fellow-tribes- 
men. The Indians scuttled out of sight at ap- 
pearance of Secretary Perkins and NRA Chair- 
man Richberg. Although a special message from 
President Roosevelt brought them back, they re- 
fused to take the country as a gift, singing to 
the tune of “No! A Thousand Times No!”: 


He is the New Deal creator, 

He’s known as Franklin D. 

He is the great dictator 

Who owns the whole country. 

Now the New Dealers have shuffled the pack, 
He finds they've just cut a deuce: 

He wants the Indians to take it back, 

But he will find it’s no use. 


No! No! a thousand times No! 
You cannot give us this mess. 
No! No! a thousand times No! 
We'd rather die than say Yes. 


When Franklin's ancestors landed 

Only the Indians were there. 

Those Dutch were all open-handed, 

Made a New Deal they thought fair. 

They bought New York for some beads, so folks say, 
History tells of the trade 

In view of the worth of a dollar today 

Those Indians were much overpaid! 


Washington founded this nation, 

Jefferson gave it a name; 

Hamilton helped its creation, 

Adamses helped it to fame. 

Jackson and Cleveland and Wilson did much 

To help it survive, somehow, 

In spite of the Hardings and Hoovers and such— 
But Heavens, just look at it now! 





A tree-planting campaign was decided on to 
save the nation, whereupon the Indians burst 
out again singing new words to George M. 
Cohan’s “Indians and Trees”: 

According to “Who’s Who,” 

Coiumbus and his crew, 

They landed here that well-known year 
Of 1492; 




















Then appeared Phineas T. Barnum, introduced 
as “the historic predecessor of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” Against a sideshow backdrop, the great 
showman presented the “most amazing group of 
oddities ever brought together in one adminis- 
tration.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ‘ODDITIES’ 


“First,” barked Barnum, “we have the fat phil- 
atelist, patron of the mails, known around the 











Swanson: : 
. four hundred years vanish ane . . shai . Satima Farlev 
And now you're talking sense at last, ye po etal ei anished world for her generous nature—Fatima Farley. 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor. When Franklin D. came o’er the sea She will be glad to present to each and every one 
We'll nail it down and make it fast, And stepped upon the shore. of you, absolutely free and for nothing, a stamp 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor. Now how to rule this land he'd found bearing her own likeness 
Oh, we will get the sailor's pay, Columbus couldn't say— = a 
We'll get it from the PWA And Franklin is no better off, “Next we have the living skeleton. He plows 
Like everyone’s doing every day, For no one knows today! {| under pigs and plants platitudes. He thinks 
Said Barnacle Claude the Sailor. 
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he’s prosperous, but he’s starving—Senor Enrico 
Wallace.” 

Then were shown Pasha Cummings, “the 
world’s most accomplished word swallower” who 
“can swallow anything from a nutmeg to a Far- 
ley appointee”; General Tom Thumb Ickes, “left 
over from the Chicago fair” and ‘brought here 
tonight at a cost of $4,800,000,000”; And finally 
Jumbo G. O. P., “the world’s thinnest elephant.” 

Barnum tried to prove his group was ‘just one 
happy family”, but the members recited derisive 
verses about their associates. The scene closed 
with coilapse of Jumbo as the undernourished 
G. O. Pachyderm heard a “clarion call” from 
Herbert Hoover. 

The current internatinal situation was sat- 
irized in a sketch showing Mussolini ordering 
that the coefficient of the birthrate be doubled, 
Hitler decorating the executioner and demanding 
machine-gun instruction in all kindergartens, 
and President Roosevelt increasing the Army and 
Navy and acquiring a new model of aerial tor- 
pedo for the White House mantlepiece. 


JEST AT THE LOBBYISTS 


“The Invisible Government, or Life Among the 
Lobbyists,” disclosed a pressure-group propa- 
gandist popping into his office after a hot chase 
from the Capitol, whence he had been pursued 
by Chairman Rayburn of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

The lobbyist began dictating to his stenog- 
rapher a letter to “Adam Sap,” chairman of the 
Board of the American Umbrella Menders’ Asso- 
ciation. He reported having made “great prog- 
ress” with Chairman Rayburn. 

When the’ stenographer informed him that 
Senator Norris had threatened to break his neck 
next time they met, the lobbyist dictated: 

“You will be pleased to know that Senator 
Norris is getting warm and I can look for action 
the next time I see him. Senator Borah and I 
had lunch today.” 


“You didn’t have lunch with Senator Borah, 
did you?” the stenographer interrupted. 
“Senator Borah had lunch, didn’t he? I had 


lunch, didn’t I?” rejoined the lobbyist. 

“I’m sure you did,” the stenog replied. 

“Well, Senator Borah and I had lunch today. 
Go ahead with the dictation.” 

“Dr. Long,” “Senator Coughlin” and “Father 
Townsend” were the principal actors in a Pied 
Piper musical skit. The Burgomeister introduced 
it by declaring: 

“We are gathered tonight to free ourselves 
from the truculent therapeutics of Aesculapian 
idiots, from the doleful dietetics of disaster, from 
the precarious paregoric of preachers of pedicu- 
lous prescriptions, from the cataleptic ipecac of 
chiropractic economists, and from the quasi- 
scientific sassafras of self-seeking saps.” 


THE HEAD RODENT 


While the chorus sang “The Rats Have Come 


to Town,” the burgomeister elicited from Dr. 


Ue SLO MIAN ATLAS 
O 
ann Cat Me GoemTe is aleg 
American Officialdom on the ‘Grid’: Fifty Years of Satire 
Public Men Are Por- 


trayed in Song, Skit, 
Verse, As the Press 
Sees Them 


Long the admission, “Yes, sir, I am the head 
rodent around here. The others are just ama- 
teur cheese chasers. I want rich cheese—the 
Rockefeller roquefort, that Couzens camembert, 
that Guggenheim gorgonzola, and when I get it 
I'll wrap it up in small bundles and pass it 
around.” 

Senator Coughlin refused to make a speech be- 
cause of lack of a microphone on the stage, but 
Father Townsend eloquently promised that such 
person on reaching the age of 50 would be given 
$500 a month, a pilot’s license, and a pair of polo 
ponies. 

“If arteriosclerosis is present,” he added, “a 
record of Ravel's Bolero &@nd a rhumba teacher 
will be thrown in.” 

The Pied Piper of the Potomac arrived on the 
scene, playing “Happy Days Are Here Again,” but 
without effect on the rats. A burgher observed 
that if he could believe in miracles, he would 
believe in the piper, since the latter had put the 
country in debt to the tune of $30,000,000,000. 
Which caused a soloist to burst forth with, “I 
Believe in Miracles:” 

I believe in miracles, 

Strange as it may be, 

No wonder I'm hysterical, 

At his exploits numerical, 

Since '33. 

He can work a miracle, 

Right before your eyes, 

At sight of him I seem to see 

Houdini walk right up to me, 

From out the skies. 

Some magical power 

Makes us believe in his skill, 

In one radio hour 

He can convince us, but who pays the bill? 
Oh, I believe in miracles, 

Yes, indeed, I do! 

We'll watch him do his famous tricks, 
Again in 1936, 

Like in '32. 


SHARING THE WEALTH 


The piper vainly tried several tunes to entice 
the children and the rats. Dr. Long got a unan- 
imous affirmative showing when he asked all 
children who wanted to share the wealth to 
raise their left hands. Thus assured, he sang 
“Louisiana Hayride” and called the roll: 


Get goin’, Louisiana hay-ride! 
Get goin’, we all is ready! 

Get goin’, Louisiana hay-ride! 
Start sumpin’, Louisiana hay-ride! 
No use fo’ callin’ de roll. 

Oh, we'll have such sport, 

Ev'y man a king! 

(Doesn't mean a thing. Oh! Oh!) 
Fo’ de time is short, 

Crack yo’ little whip! 

Soon you'll get a tip to go! 

Start sumpin’, Louisiana hay-ride! 
No foolin’, we all is ready! 

Get goin’, Louisiana hay-ride! 
No use fo’ callin’ de roll 


“A New Deal Medley”, sung by a brain-truster, 
a farmer, a banker, and a business man, ended, 
“Merrilly we roll along—into the deep blue sea.” 

In another skit, two old friends of the Gridiron 
Club, Messrs. Weber and Fields, tried to explain 
to each other the meaning of the Supreme Court's 
gold decision, but merely got bogged in confusion 
worse confounded. 


MARCH OF DECADES 


The parade of members, marching by decades, 
conjured many a high light of political history 
of the last half century, with celebrities and 
slogans passing in review. 

In the inaugural parade of the 1885-95 group 
were banners showing they represented the 
Grover Cleveland Marching Club, Boss Croker, 
the Tammany Tiger, and Buffalo Bill. 

Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders, 
Mark Hanna, William Jennings Bryan, “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, and Carrie Nation were among the 
marchers of the next decade. 

The trust-busters, Polar Explorers Peary and 
Cook, the Bull Moosers and crusaders of the 
Wilsonian New Freedom followed. 

To the tune of “Over There,” the fourth group, 
1915-25, paraded with banners bearing such in- 
scriptions as “He Kept Us Out of War,” “Pro- 
hibition,” “The Ohio Gang” and “Keep Cool With 
Coolidge.” 

The final group, 1925-35, started with a banner 
labeled “Bulls and Bears” and ended with Father 
Time carrying a large question mark. “The 
Brown Derby,” “The Engineer,” and “The For- 
gotten Man,” were among the marchers. 

After the parade, Mr. Bell was inaugurated 
Gridiron president for 1935. Lyle C. Wilson, of 
the United Press, and Raymond P. Brandt, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, were initiated as new 
members. 

Memorial rites signalized passing since the 
Winter dinner of two former presidents of the 
club, Henry~Hall, of the Pittsburgh Times, and 
William E. Brigham, of the Boston Transcript. 

Besides President Roosevelt, Representative 
James W. Wadsworth of New York was on the 
speaking program. 

The outstanding guests included Vice President 
Garner, the Ambassadors of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Belgium and Cuba 
Speaker Byrns, six members of the President’s 
Cabinet, the ministers of Switzerland, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland, former Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, the governors of Massachusetts, 
Alabama and New Jersey and a large number 
of Senators, Representatives and other Govern- 
ment officials. 
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‘ The Farm Front: Searcity 
Becomes a Menace. . . . 





Meat For Destitute But Not For Wage 
Earners: Drought Cuts Wheat Under AAA 
Estimates 





EEF and pork today glace th 
table of the family 
But beef and pork 

a luxury, less and less frequently en- 

joyed, on the table of the employed 

workers of the country 
There is meat in abundance 


) relief 
n reel 


have become 


for 


the idle; a scarcity of meat for 
those who are working. One sup- 
ply comes free, the othe: is pur- 
chased only at steadily mounting 
prices 

Tied up in that strange situation 


is a good part of the high-cost-of- 
living story. Drought anc Federal 
crop contral figure in. 

When, a year ago, hogs were cheap 


and farmers were clamoring against 
processing taxes, Uncle Sam went 
into the livestock markets and 


these animals, 


xhLLered 


bought quantities of 
which then were slau 
preser for distribution 
the unc...ployed. Previous'y 
000 little pigs had been removed 

When, last Fall, drought struck 
the range country and farmers no 
longer could feed tneir livestock, 
Uncle Sam again bought 7,000,000 
head of cattle. These animals were 
slaughtered and their :neat canned 
fur the unemployed Huge stores 
remain for distribution 

But now the hogs have been killed 
and the cattle have been killed, and 
about $200,000,000 has been paid to 
farmers for not raising ew hogs 
So markets, responding to shortages, 
have skyrocketed. Meat apain has 
become a luxury, but one enjoyed 
this time by those too peor te buy it 

x**t 
WHEAT PROSPECT GLOOMY 
(7HAT one year ago was an abun- 
dance of foodstuffs within the 
United States, today approaches 
scarcity. The pinch is not confined 
to the livestock producers 

In the months ahead oread 
become more dear, unless stocks of 
wheat are brought into this country 
from abroad. The reason is that 
Nature, instead of the AAA, has as- 
sumed the role of great crop reducer 
and has scorned any 10 or 15 per 
cern: curtailment. 

Iq ist storms, darkening half the 
cov itry, tell the story of that devas- 
tation. The same story, :n figures, 
is told by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which now reports that 
based on April 1 prospects, the Win- 
ter wheat crop of the country will 


ana 
among 


6,000,- 


may 


be only 435,000,000 bushels. Normally 
above 600.000.000 
x * ® 

ONE VIEW OF PRICE LEVELS 

ITH prices of food rising, 

American housewives now paying 
farmers an unusually large part of 
their , 

Studies are offered by the AAA to 
describe that situation. The experts 
reach the conclusion that, actually, 
consumers are paying proportion- 
ately less for food than they were 
accustomed to paying in years past, 
but are paying more for other items 
in the household budget 

“The American public,” the AAA 
Says been accustomed, 
throughout the last decade and a 
half, to be supplied with tood by the 
American farmer at a level of prices 
far below levels of most of its 
other expenditures.” 

That level is put at about 35 per 
cent for many items, and 14 per cent 
below general level of living 
costs today, based on the 1914 rela- 
tionship of prices. On this basis 
the AAA study observes 

In view of the fact that food 
prices recently have risen out of the 
depression depths to a more nearly 
balanced relation to the general cost 
of living, the question may well be 
raised whether other items in the 
cost of living may not be the real 
ones that are relatively too high.” 
FUTURE OF COTTON 
()UTSIDE of the food fieid, cotton 

continued to provice the Gov- 
ernment with its most acute farm 
problem ; 

In all the tumult over what could 
be done to help King Cotton, one 
central theme predominated. That 
theme, maintained by Southern 
congressmen was: “We want loans 
at 12 cents a pound continued on 
cotton during the next year.” 

These are price fixing loans by the 


it i 
1U 1S 


are 


budget 


has 


the 


the 


Government, which insure the 
farmer a return of that amount. To 
continue them would mean a fed- 


eral guarantee of a profit to cotton 
growers. But, also, to conisnue them 
could further complicate the inter- 
national problem of cotton that is 
causing increased official concern. 
~*~ * * 

DEFENSE OF PRESENT POLICY 

A defense of the Administration 
policy on cotton was offered by Sen- 
ator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 


| 


| 











‘THE YEAS AND Nays’ 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the 
United States News 




















Editor's Note.—Letters are selected the benefit of us all than that of re- 
on the basis of maximum interest to ducing the supply and raising the price, 
readers. Excerpts oniy can be pub- for the benefit of the few against the 

hed because of limited space. Com- interest of the many. * Plenitude is 
munications not intended for publica- what benefits all. Laws passed destroy- 
tion should be so marked, ing the balance between money and 

. property are partial 
For Planned Production . GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND 
Si Every angle of the AAA pro- Mobile, Ala 
is criticised by writers who know ae 
yart of the truth regarding agri- 


Working Man’s Savings 
Sir:—I was greatly interested in your 


can be no cheap food so long 


The 


wit 
as there is such a heavy fixed overhead article, “The Right of Petition.” 
to farming. During the last generation, I am only a working man, but most 
farm operators usually owned their of my earnings are invested in utility 
farms. and it was not necessary that | holding companies. If I see my savings 
they make an interest return on their | in danger andI protest Iam indulging in 
investment. They could live comfort- “propaganda,” according to the Presi- 


dent. I should lose my savings and say 
nothing about it, just because the Presi- 
dent would have it so. 

I am only a small item, compared 
to many of the thousands of stock- 
holders, but I can add my little to the 


ably. But the length of time a farmer 
and his wife can stand the hard work 
of farming is limited and every time a 
man goes off a farm a poor man comes. | 
The wealth of a generation ago is in the | 
interest | 


city, and farming must meet 
or rent. before it can have anything others and blast the President out of 
but a bare living | the White House with all his yes-men 
I believe a still lower rate of interest | in Congress, when the time comes to 
and a further planned production in | vote again. They will not find the next 
agriculture are basic to national re- election again going their way 
cover L. M. SWANZEY Middletown, Ct HAROLD KIRKBY 
Freeport Ill * * + x* * * 
Opposes Scarcity Economics Quick Conversion 
Sir:—With all this talk of housing, Sir:—The writer is 41 years old and 
rehabilitation, etc., it is peculiar that | has always been a Republican, but four 


copies of The United States News have 


it is not possible to obtain loans from 
just about made a Democrat out of him. 


the Federal Land Bank with which to 

turn raw land into farms. The agents There are a lot of things to criticize 

say, “Yes, but the land must have been in the present Administration, but 

farmed 10 years in order to know what surely there are some commendable 

it will produce.” Yet the Department of | ones, too, and your publication does 

Agriculture has made soil maps show- not see any H. LARSEN 

ing exactly what the land will produce Moorhead, Minn, 

If loans were made by the Land Bank zk*e*et 

to turn raw land into farms, many . r 

people would establish homes in the Converted the Other Way 

country upon which would be raised Sir:—I was a Democrat until we 
elected a Regimentator for President 


foodstufts for themselves, reducing the 
amount needed in the cities, and a sur- 
plus to be sold, lowering the price and 
increasing the supply. 

It is better to follow this policy for 


Think our present Administration is a 
disgrace. The people need to know 
about the whole mess. You are doing 
a great thing by keeping them informed 
ns of the doings of the New Deal. Hope 
our country will be a Republic again, 
after the 1936 election. B. C. HOWSE. 
Fairfield, Ala 


author of the Bankhead Act which 
puts a compulsory control over cot- 


ton marketing. * * * 


Senator Bankhead argued that 13a es . ‘ 
og Sinking Star? 
the cotton problem is not one of “= aha as 
Sir:—Never-in history were conditions 
supply and not one of price. He | attending a Presidential election more 


hysterical than in 1932. The single issue 
was @ universal desire for something or 
anything which was different. Just how 
the change was to be brought about was 
of little or no concern to minds already 


ther@ are 9,000000 bales 
of cotton in this country, or about 
4.000.000 more bales than normal, re- 
futing the idea of scarcity. Then he 


said that 


said further that owing to devalua- | paralyzed by an unbelievable experi- 
tion of the dollar, fereign buyers a ‘ 

- o ; A 1e empty meaningless phrases of Mr 
a 1, cents oun . : 4 
can buy cotton at 72 cents a pound | poosevelt, “The Ne\. Deal” and “The 


which is only 
the 


on the old gold basis, 
little more than the price at 
bottom of the depression. 

But to Senator Bankhead trouble 
lies in world trade wars, in which 
retaliatory tariffs, embargoes, 
quotas and exchange restrictions are 
playing hob with normal trade. 


More Abundant Life,” may have capti- 
vated imaginations already strained to 
picture some mystical power, but it is 
not reasonable to suppose either candi- 
date could advance or retard this pre- 
determined will for a change. 

Fate decreed Mr. Roosevelt the ex- 
ponent of an irresistible demand by an 
overwrought people for a change, and 
Fate again decreed he mistake the ma- 
jority for endorsement of his promises. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
TABLE SYRUP 











Couldn’t Keep Your 
* Eye on the Ball 


WITHOUT 


J J HILE this is no news to your doctor, it may be 


interesting to you to know that back of every twinkle 
of the eye, the beat of the heart, the move of a muscle is the expenditure of 
Dextrose ...Truly, Dextrose is ‘‘ Life’s Vital Force.’’ You could not live a mo- 
ment without Dextrose... And it is for that reason that thinking men are putting 
a new importance on the serving of Karo and pancakes 
for breakfast ...They know that Karo has a liberal con- 
tent of Dextrose—that Karo is energy-giving—and, quite 
as important, is a really delicious and wholesome syrup. 





Two sessions of Congress made the same 
mistake, awed into submission by what 
they believed the compelling sentiment 
of his popularity. 

The star symbolizing this amazing Ad- 
ministration thus rose on a horizon of 
gloom and despair, but has now passed 
meridian and travels toward eclipse. Its 
record of performance holds little 
promise to a disillusioned people, and its 
once brilliant ray of hope and deliver- 
ance now fades to a baleful gleam of 
doubt and uncertainty. 
Haddonfield, N. J. A 


x * * 


H. RIDDELL. 


Legislative Moratorium 
Sir If Congress and the 48 State 

legislatures would adjourn for two years, 
wouldn't that be a grand and glorious 
feeling for everyone in these United 
States? Just mail a monthly check to 
members to their homes. 

GEORGE L. TERPSTRA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

x * * 


Discarded Nose Rings 

Sir For 40 years I had the Repub- 
lican ring in my nose. I pulled it out 
and put a Roosevelt ring in, and he was 
going fine until he got in some sort of a 
jam there, in association or otherwise, 
and I am now looking for a Father 
Coughlin or Huey Long to teli these rob- 
bers in Congress where they get off. 
Watson, Mo. C. MYERS. 


IT! 


x~* * 


Blames the Executive 

Sir:—You say you think Mr. Roose- 
velt is sincere and conscientious * * * 
He does not give practical business men 
a voice in counsels. He allows the peo- 
ple to be misled for political purposes. 
He brought back the liquor traffic and 
is running us so heavily into debt we 
are afraid to buy property for fear it 
will all be taken in taxes. * , 

Why blame the politicians, heads of 
departments, etc? Isn't Roosevelt the 
biggest politician of them all? * * * 
Why not put the responsibility where 
it belongs? 

Kill off the AAA and NRA and all the 
other parasites growing like barnacles 
over the old Ship of State and let us 
return to sanity 


M. STELLA THORNBURG. 


Urbana, Ohio. 
x * * 
Bonus Sentiment 
Sir:—I see an article in your cur- 


issue stating, “Press stands 8 to 1 
Bonus Bill.” I believe this is 


rent 
against 


| almost exactly in reverse to the will 
of the people of the country. 
Watson, Mo C. MYERS. 


~* * 
Has Faith in New Deal 
Sir:—I have decided that you are not 
friendly to the New Deal, and therefore 
I do not like your paper. R.S. CAUDLE. 
Lakeland, Fla 


xe * 
Dislikes New Deal 


Sir:—My approval of the United 
States News is unqualified. I wish 
| every citizen of this country could and 
would read it regularly. Then maybe 
this monster popularly referred to as 
the New Deal (properly the Raw Deal 


and the rawest of the raw), that is sap- 
ping the vitality of this nation, would be 
dealt with in the summary fashion 
which it so richly deserves 


sicana, Tex J. W. GLASSCOCK. 
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and so depe ecdlerd One yee 


In ofhce and store and factory and on 
the farm the telephone is an equally im- 
portant part of every activity. 

The telephone would not be what it is 
today if it were not for the nation-wide , 
Bell System. Its unified plan of operation 
has developed telephone service to its pres- 
ent high efficiency and brought it within 
reach of people everywhere. 








WHAT excitement there was when she got 
her first tooth. And her second! And now 
there are seven. Already she is making 
brave attempts to say a word or two. 
Much of your life is given over to keep- 
ing her well and happy. For she is so little 
and lovable—and so dependent on you. 
During the day and through the dark- 
ness of night you have a feeling of safety 
and security because of the telephone. It is 
an ever-watchful guardian of your home 
—ready to serve you in the ordinary 
affairs of life and in time of emergency. 





4n extension telephone in your bedroom, sun room, 

kitchen or nursery will save many steps each day. It 

insures greater safety, privacy and convenience yet the 
monthly charge is small, 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


orn ’ 


BELL 

















became synonymous with superior fin plate 
quality. Manufacturers whose requirements 
ore particularly exacting have found in Weirite 
a product which meets such special needs 
with comprete satisfaction. 

The development and manufacture of im- ee ’ 
proved quality tin plate is but one example } 
of the progressive, forward-looking policies 
which have been characteristic of National ss Y 
Steel Corporation and its associate companies e 
since their inception, and which hove been 
largely responsible for the remarkable record = « ? 
achieved by Notional Steel. 


HE manufacture of tin plate has played an 
important part in the success of National 
Steel Corporation . . . indeed in its very foun- 
4 dation. For it was in the manufacture of tin 
plate that the Weirton Steel Company, oldest 

of National Steel subsidiaries, first engaged. 





Since then, notable advances in tin plate 
quality have been achieved .. . with this 
Company ever enacting a leading role in 
such developments. 





Several years ago, Weirite, an improved tin 
plate produced by Weirton Steel Company, 
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Planned recovery has its problems. New 
Deal struggles to overcome policy con- 
flicts. 
* 7 * 
Brazil appeals to cotton interests. 
Relief preferred to jobs. Unemployed cling 
to Government pay roll for security's sake. 


What will the next war be like? 


PLANNED recovery, as envisioned by President 
Roosevelt and his advisers, is in trcuble. 

One development after another suggests that 

nobody is being satisfied. 
» help farmers hurt business men and 
city workers. Codes to help business men and 
workers hurt farmers. Money tinkering, sup- 
posed to help everybody, hurts foreigners and 
kicks back on Americans. 

Other plans admittedly have equaliy unfore- 
seen reactions. 

The result is to cause Donald R. Richberg, chief 
aide to Mr. Roosevelt, to infer that the people 
may be insisting on what he calls their “inalien- 
able liberty of self-destruction.” 

It also causes Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, to say that the time 
has arrived for industry and business to examine 
what is being done in Washington, determine 
which measures are right and which wrong, and 
then “speak out fearlessly and with conviction.” 

But business men and farmers and workers 
still are looking to the Government to solve their 
problems, blaming it when plans fail. 

So, what to do? Should the Government push 
on to more planning and more controlling? Or 
should the Government now try to pull out? 

Mr. Roosevelt is for pushing ahead. Congress 
is bewildered, and many Senators, Democrats and 
Republicans, are saying openly that they would 
like to pull out. 


Taxes t 


Cotton Troubles 


High-price Policy Causes Textile 
Mills to Move Out; Silver Diffi- 
culties 


wat developments underlie the troubles that 
cause Mr. Richberg to say of New Deal 
plans: “It is entirely possible that they may 
fail—not immediately but eventually?” 
How are business men and others affected? 
COTTON. American milling firms are making 


Underwood & Underwood 
TROUBLE FOR TIRE CHIEFS 
A threatened strike of 35,000 rubber workers 
in Akron brings executives of the major rubber 
companies to a conference with Secretary of 


Labor Perkins. Right to left: J. D. Tew, presi- 

dent of the B. F. Goodrich Co.; S. M. Jett, of 

the Goodrich Co.; and Cliff Slusser, of the 
Goodyear Co. 











their initial move to Brazil. American money 
and American machinery are being shifted to 
that country to join in a cotton expansion pro- 
gram there. Potential development, if labor and 
money is provided, looms large. 

At home, -the textile industry lags. NRA gives 
it permission to cut production 25 per cent. Some 
mills close. Why this upset? Owing, mill own- 
ers say, to high prices for American cotton, 
pushed up and sustained by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

American cotton, its price fixed by Govern- 
ment loans, costs 12 cents a pound plus a 4.2-cent 
processing tax. Brazil, with cheap labor and 
cheap land, can produce cotton under 8 cents a 
pound, scme say under 5 cents. 

Yet ten million persons in the United States 
are dependent directly upon cotton for a liveli- 
hood. Shippers and textile interests want low 
prices, low wages, large volume to help their bus- 
iness. Farmers want high prices, and big vol- 
ume if possible, but high prices in any event. 
Labor wants high wages. 

President Roosevelt has said again that he 
casts his lot with the high-wage, high-price, low- 
volume group. 

But what high-price and high-tariff policies 
portend for the future is something else again. 

SILVER. Not many Americans get excited over 
Silver. Yet Congress and the United States Gov- 
ernment do. A recent national silver conference 
in Washington attracted fewer than 20 persons. 
The President, by proclamation, has just raised 
the price of new mined silver to 71 cents an 
ounce, from a previous 6412 cents. Uncle Sam 


More National Planning or Less? The Issue Grows—Trouble With Cofton, 
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USINESS conditions in the United States were brighter in March 


than in March one vear ago. 


The trend, however, as compared with previous months is toward 


a slower rate of increase. 


Number of States with business unchanged were 10, the highest 
since the United States News began preparing these monthly busi- 


ness maps in October, 1934. 


In 28 States and the District of Columbia the sum of business 
activity shone brighter than in March 1934. 
This compares with 12 States in the 


were conditions poorer. 
will buy all that is mined in the United States 
after April 10 at that price. 

The effect? Dilution of the metal backing for 
the country’s currency. Huge amounts of silver 
are being piled up in the Treasury vaults, along- 
side of huge amounts of gold. Additional effects: 
Prosperity for Mexico with silver to sell from her 
mines; deflation, hard times, banking trouble for 
China, which is on a silver standard. 

Silver-buying advocates say they are aiming 
to expand trade with the Chinese through pur- 
chases of this metal. Reports of the Department 
of Commerce disclose that rising prices of silver 
and buying by this country have been accom- 
panied by declining trade with the Chinese. 
Money plans seem not to be working as expected. 


NRA Code Problems 


Industry Complains of High Wages, 
Federal Spending, and Relief Plans 


BUSINESS was assured that, under codes, there 

would be freedom from the anti-trust 
laws. But the Federal Trade Commission, which 
opposes the idea of NRA, is moving to prosecute 
two manufacturing groups for violating those 
supposedly suspended laws. 

Unanswered is the question of how far industry 
can go in cooperating without running afoul of 
the Sherman or the Clayton acts. 

Also, under codes, a bottom is put under wages 
and a top is placed on hours of work. Yet Mr. 
Sloan, of General Motors, now tells business men: 

“A fundamental fact almost universally over- 
looked is that the price at which a worker can 
sell his labor is limited to the price that some 
employer can afford to pay. Right there lies the 
reason why some important industries today are 
stagnant. We have had too much freezing, hence 
we have frozen the processes of recovery.” 

Many a small business man can continue to 
give employment only by paying lower than code 
wages, and by cutting prices to attract business. 
But to permit that evasion of NRA on the part 
of small concerns opens the way to disruption of 
the whole experiment. Not to permit it brings 
cries of oppression and Government dictatorship. 

Again the question is whether to plan. 

SPENDING. Indusiry expresses fear at the 
growing Federal ceficit. Employers say that 
Government spending plans interfere with their 
employment plans. But the New Deal replies 
that if the Government withdrew its spending, 
another million or two men would go jobless. 

Spending plans, officials claim, are bulwarking 
the construction industry, the automobile indus- 
try, retail trade. 

Spending plans, industrialists claim, are un- 
dermining Government credit, holding certain 
groups of wages and raw materials artificially 
high, adding to uncertainties. 

Mr. Roosevelt is throwing his support to the 
planning group, with the greatest peace-time 
outlay of Federal funds designed to clear relief 
rolls of employable persons by November, 1935. 

RELIEF. Industry, through its various organi- 
zations, argues that the unemployed should be 
maintained on a dole to cost as little as possible. 

Government planners argue that every em- 
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“black” for February as contrasted with the previous February. 


In only 10 States 


ployable person with no other means of support 
should work for the help he gets from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The first plan would cost about a billion; the 
second plan nearly five billions. One would put 
relatively little Government money into circula- 
tion; the second, a vast amount. 

But a new facior is rising to alter plans. More 
and more evidence is accumulating that unem- 
ployed, given Government work, prefer to keep 
that work regardless of a lower wage, rather than 
take a new chance on the uncertainties of pri- 
vate employment. A New Jersey survey showed 
more than 10,000 jobs turned down by workless 
persons who preferred steadier relief employ- 
ment. That is only a sample. 

“People will pay a high price for security,” ob- 
served a New Dealer commenting on the situa- 
tion. Once started, can work relief be stopped? 
No plans carry an answer to that question. 


Government vs. Nature 


Drought Again Upsets AAA; Fed- 
eral Projects Wreck Local Taxes 


<TILL other situations rise to cause planners to 
ponder. 

AAA AND FARMING. The Government set out 
to organize agriculture so that farmers could cut 
production to hold up prices, just as business 
men cut production to hold up their prices. 

But human planning now has run into nature’s 
own planning. The result is that drought is de- 
stroying another Winter wheat crop, cutting fur- 
ther into livestock supplies, threatening actual 
famine where there had been a superabundance. 

Meat prices have gone out of sight of the or- 
dinary workman. Food is eating up a larger and 
larger portion of the worker’s pay envelope. 

Government plans did not include a drought in 
1935. 

PLANNING AND TAXES. Congress is being 
asked to authorize States to tax Federal power 
projects, such as the Tennessee Vailey Authority. 

The reason is that localities, seeking lower elec- 
tric rates, are finding that they need to increase 
their taxes to offset the losses sustained when 
private companies lose business to the Federal 
Government. 

The effect of planning on taxes is assuming in- 
creased importance. A North Carolina county 
is asking Congress to do something so it can get 
revenue from an area taken out of use to be- 
come a Federal park. Atlanta, Georgia, is want- 
ing something done to make up for revenue be- 
ing lost through construction of a huge Federal 
apartment. 

In Tennessee, counties around the various 
dams of the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
clamoring for relief because of revenue losses re- 
sulting from Government land acquisitions. The 
story is the same in many parts of the country. 
Federal plans have upset local tax plans. 

MONEY. A sixty-cent dollar was oflered as the 
way to raise prices in a hurry. Internal prices, 
wages, and rents were to go up, offsetting any 
possible trouble for outsiders. 

But now the gold bloc of Europe is in trouble, 
under terrific deflationary pressure !argely be- 


This chart is prepared by taking into consideration the rise in 
wholesale prices and total value of check payments during the 
month, as reported by Government agencies. 

For March the Department of Labor’s wholesale index showed 
an increase of 7.7 over a year ago. 
by the Federal Reserve Board showed an improvement which indi- 
cated that business activity for the country as a whole was almost 
5 per cent higher than in March, 1934. 


Total check payments reported 


cause of money tinkering in England and in the 
United States. 

Inside this country prices did not go up as 
expected, except agricultural prices affected 
largely by the drought. At the same time, the 
devaluation of the dollar acted as a 40 per cent 
tariff rise, blocking out foreign goods. So gold 
poured into the United States in payment of 
debts to add to an already huge supply. 

Money planning admittedly resulted in world 
trade dislocations that today are becoming more 
and more disturbing to New Deal officials. 


Field for Much Work 


Many a Government Plan For the 
Building of Homes 


OUSING. Everyone, New Dealers, industrial- 

ists, labor leaders, common people, see in 

home building a ready outlet for an unlimited 
amount of work. 

Many a Government plan is under way in this 
field. 

HOLC is busy refinancing what son may be 
five billion dollars worth of defaulted home mort- 
gages at a 5 per cent interest. 

FHA is endeavoring to induce individuals to 
borrow money at 7 to 9 per cent in’erest to re- 
pair their homes. It also is seeking to interest 


individuals in borrowing money at 7!% per cent. 


to build new homes. 

At the same time PWA would like to go ahead 
building homes and apartments on the basis of 3 
per cent interest and low rentals. 

What then is the effect of these plans? 

Poor risks among individual borrowers are get- 
ting money 50 to 80 per cent more cheaply than 
good risks. One Government agency is seeking 
to hold up mortgage interest rates and private 
building costs. Another is seeking to bring down 
interest rates and building costs. Still another 
is endeavoring to subsidize building and to put 
the Government extensively in the private real 
estate business. 

STILL MORE PLANS 

MORE PLANS. In the midst of trouble with 
plans already applied, the New Deal is asking 
Congress to set under way new plans. 

One set would bring a vast system of compul- 
sory old age pensions and state controlled un- 
employment insurance. 

Another set would bring busses and trucks un- 
der Federal control with the prospect of higher 
transportation charges. 

Still another would provide Federal regulation 
and eventual elimination of utility holding com- 
panies that cannot prove themselves economi- 
cally justified. 

GOAL IS NOT CLEAR 

THE OUTCOME. Either the Government must 
push ahead, extend its plans to broader and 
broader fields, taking kinks out of those now in 
effect and creating new plans, or it must turn 
again to industry to do its own planning and 
operating under a competitive system. 

Such is the conclusion of leading New Deal ad- 
visers. 

« They have worked out a theoretical plan of 
control, which would permit private industry to 


function within the scope of new rules designed 
to prevent abuses of the capitalistic system such 
as preceded 1929. 

But other Government economists question 
whether Government planning will work unless 
carried all the way to an entirely new industrial 
System. 


Earmarking Work Relief 


Elimination of Grade Crossings on 
President’s Program 


R. ROOSEVELT is further clarifying his .posi- 
tion on the use of the $4,800,000,000 now in 
his hands for spending. 

His aides have been searching for key points 
in the industrial structure where a hundred mil- 
lion or so of Government money might unloose a 
flocd of private spending. 

First of these points to be revealed concerns 
railroad grade crossings, The President wants 
to spend from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, remov- 
ing about 2,000 of these hazards on main lines 
The improvements won't cost hard-pressed com- 
panies a cent. 

But in the back of Mr. Rosevelt’s mind is this 
consideration: With grade crossings eliminated 
railroads can go in for high-speed, stream-lined 
trains, improving transportation and spending 
money on equipment of the type that will at- 
tract business. 

The President sees the time when bus and truck 
branch lines will feed traffic to the high-speed 
main line trains. 

But, although spending Government funds to 
help the railroads, Mr. Roosevelt is not going to 
spend them to make benefit payments to farm- 
ers in return for their promises to cut production. 


He refused to act on the plea of cotton-state 
Governors and Senators that processing taxes 
on cotton be removed, with their revenue replaced 
by direct grants from the huge work-relief fund. 

Also he refused to become concerned over the 
plea of cotton textile manufacturers that Japan- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
FIGHT TO CURB WAR PROFITS 
Pleased over the passage by the House af the 
bill to eliminate excess profits in war time, are 
Chairman McSwain and Representative Hill 
of the House Military Affairs Committee. 





ese competition was cutting into their business in 
this country. Imports of Japanese textiles ac- 
count for 7/10ths of 1 per cent of American pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Rosevelt has definite ideas about the use of 
his huge work fund. He let it be known that 
those ideas would be carried out gradually over 
the course of the next few months. 

Wherever possible, this money is to be applicd 
at points which promise complementary private 
spending. 


If Another War Comes 


Plans to Limit All Profits Akin to 
State Socialism 


Wt will the next war be like? 

In the past that was a question to be an- 
swered by generals and admirals. From now on 
it may be answered by businessmen and indus- 
trialists. 

The reason is that Congress is trying to take 
the profit out of war. The House of Represent- 
atives has passed on to the Senate its plan for 
turning that trick. The Senate has some further 
ideas of its own. 

Judged by the two plans, profitless war would 
include: 

No personal incomes above $10,000, the pay of 
a general. 

No corporation profit above 3 per cent on the 
investment. 

No rise in prices of goods or services. 

Probable conscription of workers and indus- 
trial executives, along with conscript:on of men 
to fight. 

Licensing, aid commandeering, if necessary, 
of all industry by the Federal Governient. 

AND THE EFFECT? 

The effect? A quick jump into state socialism 
in case the plans were carried out. 

Would they be carried out? That is anybody’s 
guess. But there is nothing to prevent Congress 
from repealing the acts now under cousideration, 
should they become law and should war come 
later. Congress, its members say, is expressing 
resentment at disclosures showing how indus- 
trialists made fortunes in the last war, while sol- 
diers and sailors were fighting. 

OweEN Scott 
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. Money: Effect of Experiment + LABOR: 


In Silver Purchasing . . . 





No Advance in Commodity Prices as Fore- 
cast by Proponents—Trade With China 
Declines Instead of Expanding 


—_—_— 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, follow- 
ing orders from Congress, is again 
doing something for silver. By ex- 
ecutive order he has raised the price 
of this newly-mined metal within 
the United States from 64.64 to 71.11 
cents an ounce? 

What does that mean? It means 
a good many things to the country’s 
“silver bloc.” But, essentially, the 
President is saying that this Gov- 
ernment will pay 71.11 cents an 
ounce for all the newiy mined silver 
that it can buy. 
be bought for 25 cents an ounce. 

Then what really is happening? 
Why is the United States buying 
silver? Just what kind of results 
are expected? 

The public may remember that, 
about 18 months ago, the Treasury 
set out to buy gold. It bought and 
it bought until the price had risen 
from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an 
ounce. Then the buying stopped, and 
the dollar was revalued. 

This operation, according to White 
House explanations, was designed to 
raise the price level within the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt later 
expressed disappointment over the 
results. 


HEAVY SILVER PURCHASES 


Now the Treasury is engaged in 
buying greater and greater amounts 
of silver. Congress has said that 
this country should buy silver until 
its value equals one-third as much 
as the value of the gold that it holds, 
or until silver prices reach $1.29 an 
ounce. 

So Uncle Sam has gone into the 
markets of the world buying silver. 
He needed 1,500,000,000 new ounces 
to fulfill the order given by Con- 
gress. Eleven months of buying have 
yielded 400,000,000 ounces, and sil- 
ver is flowing in now at a rate of 
from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 ounces 
amonth. Much buying remains to 
be done. 


But what is it all aboui? The 


idea, as outlined by silver bloc Sen- 


ators, essentially is as follows: 
Silver serves as the money of 
China and some South American 
countries among others. If the 
United States restores silver to a 
definite standing with gold as 
backing for its currency, then the 


In 1932 silver could | 





Far East will be in a position to ex- 


change its silver for great quanti- 
ties of American goods. Vast mar- 
kets will be opened 

Such was the picture that the 
silver advocates painted when ad- 
vocating the policy now being fol- 
lowed by the government. There 
has been 11 months’ experience with 
that policy. What has been the 
effect? 


PRESIDENT SKEPTICAL 

President Roosevelt explained to 
newspapermen some time ago that 
he was very dubious about the | 
whole experiment. But, under or- 
ders, he has pushed ahead 

With what result? Instead of | 
vastly increased trade with China, 
the Department of Commerce fig- | 
ures show that silver buying has 
been followed by a decline in the 
trade with that country. Nearly all 
other nations of the world have | 
stepped up their purchases here. 
China cut hers. 

But not only that. Chinese have 
found that American purchases 
caused price deflation and hardship 
in China. Protests have been lodged 
with this government. 

At the same time Mexico has en- 
joyed a mining boom and a burst 
of prosperity because higher prices 
meant more dollar return for the 
products of her mines. 

And what happened 
United States? 

Silver stocks in the Treasury rose 
sharply. The price of silver has 
gone up here and abroad as the 
United States absorbed surplus 
stocks. Speculators made a killing. 
Silver mining states were paid more 
money for their silver and now will 
be paid still more. But new produc- 
tion accounted for only 29,000,000 out | 
of the 400,000,000 ounces purchased 
since the new policy went into ef- 
fect. 

No effect was noticed 
prices than those of silver. 
Are silver bloc Senators now satis- 

fied? Not yet. 

Moves are under way to obtain a 
statement of policy from the Con- | 
gress, setting 16 to 1 as the ratio 
which should be established be- 
tween the value of gold and the 
value of silver. At 71.11 cents an 
ounce, the ratio now is 49 to 1. 





inside the | 


in other 


QHALL it be peace or war? 

ae This grim question last week 
confronted the chief rubber manu- 
facturing companies and their em- 
Mediation of Labor Board 


ployes. 
officials had failed. A strike was 
viewed as inevitable. 

Concern reached to the White 


House. On the President's request, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins entered 
into conversations with the manu- 
facturers, whose determination to 
confine bargaining conservations to 
their “company unions” is the chief 
ground for calling the proposed 
strike. 

The central issue is collective bar- 
gaining. The Labor Board has is- 
sued orders for elections to deter- 
mine the bargaining agency desired 
by a majority of the employes. The 
companies have obtained injunc- 
tions in the courts to prevent the 
holding of elections. 


THE STRIKE VOTE 


Next move was the taking of 


| strike votes by the unions involved. 


Company unions voted against a 
strike. American Federation of La- 
bor unions voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of such action. A. F. of L. 
strength is variously estimated at 
from 20 per cent to more than half 
of all employes. 

Labor officials, armed with strike 
authorizations, awaited the out- 
come of conversations between Miss 
Perkins and the manufacturers, but 
announced in advance that they 
would not accept a compromise in 
the form of a board like that es- 
tablished over labor relations in the 
automobile industry. 

The stage thus was set for a show- 
down on what labor regards as gen- 
uine collective bargaining, mean- 
ing by this a system under which 
bargaining on both sides would be 
on “a basis of equality”. 

There are two elements in such 
bargaining, they contend. One is 
that spokesmen for employes should 
be independent of the power of em- 
ployers to dismiss them or discrim- 
inate against them. The other is 
that such spokesmen should be 
armed with information regarding 
labor costs and economic data com- 
parable with that at the disposal 
of employers. 


EQUALITY OR DOMINATION? 


Both these conditions are possible, 
it is asserted, only if bargaining is 
carried on by an independent union, 
which also has reserve funds to fi- 
nance a Strike if necessary. None 
of these conditions, labor officials 
Say, are present when employers 
bargain with a company union. 

To employers, however, such al- 














A CITY THAT 





Ir is a beautiful city, an ambitious city, 
but it is pathetically debt-ridden. Mu- 
nicipal properties are wearing out because 
it costs so much to keep them up. 
The municipal street cars are pounding 


the streets to pieces. And the cars, built 


istics of Aluminum. 


twenty vears ago, cannot maintain a 
schedule that will attract profitable and greater speeds: 
traffic. mean lower costs: 


The Department of Public Service is 
cutting down because garbage, cleaning, 


and maintenance trucks are so expensive 


to operate. 


There is a traffic 


Main Street bridge, and the debt-service 


5 on a new bridge would be the proverbial 


straw. 


Most of the citizens have forgotten 


what well-painted, well-protected munici- 


pal structures look like 


The city we heve in mind is looking for 
an answer to these problems — an answer 


so fundamental that it will ease the tax- 


burden. 


hottleneck at 


the 


and surfaces painted with 


Cut to the heart of each of these prob- 
lems and you find a clear need for light 
weight, combined with strength, and for 
exceptional resistance to corrosion. Those 


are exactly the fundamental character- 


Lighter street cars mean lower costs 





TROUBLE AT TIRE PLANTS + 


leged equality 1s called union dom- 
ination. 

Into the controversy, Labor Board 
officials inject the consideration 
that maximum advantage to both 
sides comes only from cooperation 
into which both sides enter with 
equal incentive. Herein, they say, 
lies the challenge to leadership by 
both sides, and the only framework 
in which such leadership can oper- 
ate with hope of success is an estab- 
lished method of fair collective bar- 


gaining 
With this idea in mind, Francis 
Biddle, chairman of the Labor 


Board, advised the Senate Commit- 
tee considering the NRA measure 
that section 7a should be eliminated 
from that bill, on the ground that 
it 1s unenforceable, “a sort of in- 
nocuous moral shibboleth.” 

Then, he said, if Congress is in 
favor of collective bargaining, it 
should enact the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Bill. * * * 


THE 30-HOUR WEEK 
SIRST of the _ labor - sponsored 
measures to receive Congres- 
sional notice in the present session 
was the Thirty-Hour Week Bill. The 
Senate voted last week not to con- 
sider it at the present time. 

The bill was brought up during 
the debate on the Food and Drug 
Bill, but some of its friends ob- 
jected to consideration of it until 
the NRA legislation is disposed of. 
This point of view was upheld by a 
vote of 56 to 21. 

The Black-Connery Thirty-Hour 
Week Bill has come to play a pecu- 
liar role in recent legislative his- 
tory—the role of bogy. lis passage 
by the Senate in 1933 was the di- 
rect incentive for enactment of the 
Recovery Act, an alternate meas- 
ure which, in the opinion of indus- 
try, would be less destructive of 
their interests and yet oe cqually or 
more effective in reducing unem- 
ployment. 

Now its sponsors hold it as a 
threat to enforce re-enactment of 
the NRA legislation. It stands high 
on the legislative program of the 
American Federation cf Labor, but 
as a matter of realistic sirategy it is 
regarded more as a club tian as an 
achievement in immediate prospect. 

The argument behind the pro- 
posal runs somewhat as follows: 

Since the turn of the century in- 
dustry has increased its efficiency 
by upward of 150 per cent, thanks 
to the machine and improved meth- 
ods. Workers have been displaced 
rapidly. The hours of those still 
employed have been reduced, but 
only moderately so. 

If hours had been reduced suffi- 
ciently so that those displaced 
might still be employed, it is argued, 
the country would not be faced with 
a crisis in unemployment. 
PURCHASING POWER 

The further point is made that, 
by keeping the workers employed, 
their purchasing power would have 
remained higher and would there- 
fore have supported an effective de- 
mand for the output of industry. It 
was the falling off in this demand, 
it is held, that brought about the 
depression. 

This argument, simplified for the 














lighter motor trucks 


lighter bridge floors | 
mean added traffic with equal or greater | 


safety. Aluminum structures wear longer, 


Aluminum 


paint are better protected because this 
metal resists weather and corrosion. 


For almost fifty years, we of Aluminum 


Company of America, with homes in | 


many cities, have been working to reduce 


available for just 


cities advance. 


the price of Aluminum, to increase its 


strength and usefulness, and to make it 


such fundamental 


services to all the cities of America. For 
our country can go forward only as our 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 








Tre old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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sake of clarity, lies behind the 
Thirty-Hour Week Bill, which pro- 
poses to undo the process going on 
for many years in the gradual dis- 


placement of workers and in the | 


reduction of their total purchasing 
power. 
EFFECTS OF REDUCTION 


The reasoning is attacked by em- 
ployers of labor from several points 
of view. 
in a study completed last week by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The Board estimates (hai the pres- 
ent average work week in industry 
is 34%2 hours. To reduce this fig- 
ure to 30 would, in the Board’s 


Their attitude is set forth | 


opinion, have the following effects: 

1, An increase in employment, but 
a slight one in relation to the total 
number of unemployed. 

2. No increase in the total pur- 
chasing power, since money value 
of goods would rise by the amount 
of increased wage payment. 

3. For those now employed, a drop 
in real wages, since they would re- 
ceive the same weekly pay but the 
things they buy would cost more. 
This disadvantage would apply also 
to farmers. 

4. A set-back for two classes of 
industry—those having a large per- 
centage of costs going for labor and 
those making durable goods, the 
purchase of which can be deferred. 

The Board sees also a tendency to 





| more strikes as laborers, finding real 

| wages reduced by higher costs, 

| Strive for increases in wage levels. 
JoHN W. TayYLor. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
April 4, 1935 
T= Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Camalative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
No. 34, $1.50 per share 
Camalative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 24, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Camulative 
Preference Steek 
No. 13, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1935. 
How ann H. Perr, Je, 
Seeretery 


















































of Government Failure 
IN BUSINESS 


“The government never really goes into 
for 
And that is the first requisite 


HOMAS A. EDISON, that great genius 
of the electric industry, declared in 


1929: 


“There is far more danger in public 
monopoly than there is in private mo- 
nopoly, for when the government goes 
into business it can always shift its 


losses to the taxpayers. 


the power business it can pretend to 
sell cheap power and then cover up its 


losses. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS 


U. S. Shipping Board 


Alaska Railroad 


Reclamation and Irrigation 


Inland Waterways Corp. 


STATE PROJECTS 


100 YEARS 


business, 
meet. 


If it goes into 


STARTED UNDED 


South Carolina—Charleston to Columbia 


State Road 


Ohio—Highway development 
Virginia—James River and Kanawha Canal 
Pennsylvania—Canal System 
Pennsylvania—Portage R. R. 
Illinois—Meredosia Springfield R. R. 
Indiana—Madison Lafayette R. R. 


Michigan Southern R. R. 
Bank of State of Alabama 
Florida—The Union Bank 


Bank of State of Illinonis 


Mississippi—Planters Bank of Natchez 


RECENT STATE ACTIVITIES 


Rehabilitation of N. Y. State Canal System 


North Dakota 
State Flour Mill 


Home Builders Association 


Bank of North Dakota 


South Dakota 


State Loan System, 
Cement Plant, Coal 


(These facts are mainly from “Government Experimentation in Business” by Warren M. Persons, published by John Wiley & Sons, Ine.) 


“There are very few exceptions to the gen- 
eralization that state and federal business 
undertakings have been business failures. 
That is to say, ventures that were planned 
to be self-supporting and self-liquidating 


have, in fact, not been so. 


HE 


government in business. 


ington. 


which the bill proposes. 


The bill contains one provision to which 
little attention has been given. It provides 
that if in the judgment of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission any public util- 
ity holding company is insolvent or unable 
to pay its debts, the Commission may start 
proceedings for the reorganization of such 
company under Section 77B of the Bank- 


OPPOSE WHEELER-RAYBURN BILL 


If you want less government in business, less taxes, and 
more recovery, urge your Representatives and Senators 
to vote against the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill and all other 


similar legislation. Ask them to tell you promptly 


State Insurance, 

Mine, 
Bonding Bureau, Guarantee of Bank 
Deposits, Retail Gasoline Business, etc. 


WHEELER-RAYBURN BILL 
now pending in Congress means more 
It places local 
electric and natural gas companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce (and this in- 
cludes about 91‘« of all local electric com- 
panies) under distant control from Wash- 
This control is so severe that it is 
practically management of even the de- 
tails of these companies’ business. Actual 
government ownership and operation of 
loca] companies may well result from the 
destruction of utility holding companies 


1916 —— Operating loss 1922-1933 about 
$255,000,000 

1923 —— Deficit $8,948,000 from 1924 to 1934 

19092 —— Payments by water users less 
than interest on U. S. investment 

1924 —— Failed by $7,000,000 to earn inter- 
est and taxes on own investment 

1823 1829 Tolls $100,000 less than expenses 

1836 §=1842 Loss of $2,000,000 

1823 1860 Loss $7,200,000. Abandoned 

1826 1858 Loss of $57,825,000 

1831 1857 Sold at sacrifice before completion 

1837 1847 Cost $1,000,000, but abandoned 

1831 1843 Loss $1,600,000 

1837 1846 Sold for less than half of cost 

1820 1857 Became insolvent. Loss $14,000,000 

1833 1840 Failed. State assumed $9,000,000 

¢ debt which it later repudiated 

1823 1843 $2,000,000 State debt incurred 
later repudiated 

1830 =. 1837 Collapsed, State assumed $2,000,- 
000 debt, which it later repudiated 

1993 —— $286,702,000 spent by July 1931 on 
Barge Canal—tonnage now less 
than third of 1877-1882 average 

1919 1923 $89,000 operating loss, Now idle 

1919 1923 Estimated loss $424,000 

1919 —.. Operating loss $1,041,000 from 
1919-1933 

1918 1933 Capital loss $1,750,000; operating 


Surety 


Deficits have 





ruptcy Act. 


reorganization 


bankruptcy. 


It is apparent that the purpose of these 
provisions is to enable the Government 
through its Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, to obtain management of an em- 
barrassed public utility holding company 
and all its subsidiaries, and to control com- 
pletely its reorganization, regardless of 
the wishes of the company’s 


holders. 


of their attitude on the bill. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





of business. 
ness with a lot of politics and no one 
ever gets a chance to find out what is 
actually going on.” 
The best that students of the subject have 
been able to find out about what has gone 
on in some of the government ventures 
into business is the following sad story: 


loss $5,500,000. Ultimate loss esti- 
mated $20,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
In 1930 S. D. public debt $82.25 
per capita, highest in U. §, 


meant recourse to taxpayers, except in 
those cases in which states have repudi- 
ated their debts.” This is Dr. Persons’ con- 
clusion to his study of “Government Ex- 
perimentation in Business.” 


It also provides that in any 
such proceedings the court must, upon the 
Commission’s request, appoint the latter 
as sole trustee or receiver. 


Commission’s approval. 

It is not impossible that the provisions as 
drawn may be construed to authorize the 
Commission, upon the basis of its own 
view of the facts, and without the de- 
termination of any court, to place a hold- 
ing company in its own hands as trustee in 

















































































it never makes ends 


It just mixes a little busi- 


RESULT 





Any plan of 
must first receive the 


security 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


. 


VOB OPED SHES KS 


"| wholly disopprove of what you say but will" 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
. VOLTAIRE 
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For three years or more that expression has be- 


ors ONLY confidence would return 
come the shibboleth of American business and in- 


dustry. 

And the search for confidence, the plea that it be cre- 
ated and injected into the nerve centers of our economic 
structure, has been directed at political government. 

Recent events prove conclusively that the common 
sense policies so much sought by the American business 
man will not be generated from afar, by mere vigil at the 
outposts, by for-god-saking in the clubs and board rooms, 
by gloomy countenance or private murmuring. 

For such confidence as is returning—and there are evi- 
dences of it every day—is issuing from a plain series of 
facts so persuasive in themselves as to be stimulating. Let 
us enumerate them: 

First, the biggest single fact is the assertion by the ju- 
dicial branch of the government of its rightful place in our 
governmental mechanism. 

Taking their cue from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the district courts and the circuit courts of appeals 
and even the state supreme courts have rendered a suc- 
cession of decisions which for sheer explicitness, logic and 
directness of statement cannot be paralleled in any com- 
parable length of time in American history. 

v 

The Courts have declared the 
law, have reiterated the basic 
constitutional principles and have 


VAGARIES ARE 
CHALLENGED 
IN LEGISLATION proclaimed their warnings in un- 


mistakable, unequivocal words 
of definite limitation upon those who would sabotage the 
nation’s charter of rights. 

Second, a few leaders in American business and indus- 
try have carried their case to the people and have con- 
firmed their faith that the voters of America are by no 
means the “too-damn-dumb” variety described by the au- 
thor of that epithet, the Federal Relief Administrator, 
Harry Hopkins. 

Third, the management executives who have come face 
to face with members of the House and Senate in a dis- 
cussion of proposed legislation have found that there is 
growing up at the Capitol an independent group. Its 
members take seriously their own responsibilities in writ- 
ing legislation and want to know direct from the lips of 
the future victims just what the effect would be of some 
of the ambiguous phrases, hidden devices and fantastic 
schemes that have been inserted in so many of the so- 
called administration measures to no small extent with- 
out the knowledge of the President himself. 

Fourth, Congress is again becoming a deliberative body. 
Men like Senators Carter Glass and Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Millard Tydings of Maryland, Josiah Bailey of 
North Carolina, Bennett Clark of Missouri, Walter George 
of Georgia and Tom Gore of Oklahoma will make history 
in the next few years. 

For in ability, courage, knowledge of legislation and 
devotion to principle these men are the very ones to lead 
the Democratic party of today from its errant paths to 
that Jeffersonian Democracy so essential to the preserva- 
tion of the American form of government. 


v 


Over in the House of Repre- 


COURAGE AND sentatives, the rules do not per- 
INDEPENDENCE 

f independence, as in the Senate; 
IN CONGRESS me = es cnepeeaeg type of 


legislator appears to be in the majority. 

But the work done in the committees in the last three 
months reveals that there are on the Democratic side of 
the House of Representatives independent-minded, ag- 
gressive and courageous individuals who have qualities of 
true statesmanship. 

The struggle today is between the “brain truster” sub- 
ordinates of President Roosevelt who have his complete 
confidence and encouragement in the drafting of legisla- 
tion and the forces of practicality. The opinions of the 
latter are being reflected more and more in the dissenting 
voices heard on both the Senate and House floors and in 
committees where in the name of “reform” the economic 
machinery of the country has been menaced by hastily 
drawn, visionary, and unworkable bills. 

But how can members of Congress who want to be true 
to their oath of office, who want to see recovery brought 


mit as conspicuous an assertion 


SINEWS OF 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 

to us as quickly as possible, really learn of the devastating 
effects of so-called “reform” legislation? How can they 
determine the sane middle ground which would take into 
account the real needs of honest reform without destroy- 
ing the thing to be reformed? They can learn only by list- 
ening to the testimony of all concerned. Have business 
men until recently taken the time and given the necessary 
thought to the presentation of their case? 


Too often business men have 
felt that contact with Congress 
was a useless, discouraging task. 


STATED NEEDS 
Too often some business men 
TOO TIMIDLY have felt ies the way to handle 


Congress was to engage a lobbyist and let him do the rest. 

Too often business men have delegated to subordinates 
the job of explaining their problems or have sent as en- 
voys to Washington individuals whose personalities are 
pompous, whose manner is dictatorial or whose attitude 
is one of strange ignorance of the important fact that a 
legislative body is supposed to reflect the national inter- 
est or the maximum good for the maximum number. 

Business men have been too timid in many instances to 
exercise their right of petition. They have been too easily 
frightened by fears of attack on the ground of “propa- 
ganda”. 

Anybody who consults his fears instead of his con- 
science in trying to determine his duty chooses temporary 
safety but invites permanent defeat. 

American business has a case, a good case, an honest 
case. It is predicated on the theory that money doesn’t 
grow on trees and that governments in order to carry on 
social security programs or public works or any other so- 
cial responsibilities must have a tax system sufficiently 
productive of revenues to pay for these efforts. 

It is also predicated on the notion that taxes are not 
collected except from those who earn money and that to 
abolish the profit system is really to abolish the tax system. 


Vv 


There are only two ways for a 
government to meet expenses— 
one is to borrow and the other is 


SPENDING BY | 
GOVERNMENT — adequate sums in tax- 


If borrowing is indefinitely resorted to, confidence in 
paper currency vanishes, prices soar and the results are in- 
flation, riots, bloodshed, chaos. 

If taxation is forced beyond the capacity to pay, there 
are taxpayers’ revolts, unbearable — and increases in 
unemployment. 

Public spending is an emergency device. 

Private spending is the real basis for a healthy recovery. 

Either the government is to create more and more 
work, keep on borrowing until disaster calls a halt, or 
American business is to be encouraged to reopen markets 
for goods and services both here and abroad so that un- 
employment can be gradually absorbed and budgets bal- 
anced in the United States as in Great Britain. 

v 


American business believes 


RECOVERY NOW private employment is _ better 
POSTPONED BY J than public employment. . 
“EXPERIMENTS” American business believes 


that government spending should 
be confined to such subsidies as will tide us over until the 
time arrives when business can absorb the slack. 

American business does not believe that point will ever 
be reached if the “emergency” period is deliberately pro- 
longed by the advocates of public ownership or by the de- 
votees of the Third Economy as presented by its inventor, 
Undersecretary Tugwell of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, excerpts from whose speech on this subject appear on 
page eight of this issue. 

Dr. Tugwell has a right to his opinion. As an important 
official of the government, it will be assumed that he is 
the spokesman of President Roosevelt. 

What Dr. Tugwell and all the reformers forget is that 
their schemes hatched in the enthusiasm of Washington 
bureaucracy are like so many sales plans handed by a 
theoretical sales manager to the salesmen who must go 
into the field and do the selling. The success of these Tug- 
wellian plans on how to manage business depend on busi- 
ness men for their execution and operation. And unless 
the business men believe in them, the plans become inter- 
ferences with rather than constructive aids to recovery. 


BUSINESS HAS 


LIMITS FOR 


CONFIDENCE 


Recent Events and ideale Which : Should eecinies Business and Indusiry—The 
Judicial Branch of the Government Comes Into Its Own—Congress Is Becoming Move of a 
Deliberative Body—Economic Facts and Realities Are Persuasive 





Perhaps the most revealing truth on this point was ut- 
tered by Donald Richberg in a speech last week in which 
he said: 

“The two great agencies of industrial and agricultural 
reconstruction, the N. R. A. and the A. A. A., place their 
main reliance on the willingness and ability of the great 
masses of the people to discipline themselves and to sub- 
mit to processes of self-restraint that interfere deliber- 
ately with the inalienable liberty of self-destruction. 

“These laws are for this reason alone a political experi- 
ment of extraordinary daring and truly epoch-making 
proportions. Because of this it is entirely possible that 
they may fail—not immediately hut eventually—because 
of the burden of responsibility which they impose appar- 
ently upon the government but actually upon the indi- 
vidual citizen.” 

v 


This is strangely reminiscent 
of the fight on the Eighteenth 
COOPERATION Amendment. Reformers, alarm- 
OF CITIZENS ed by the growth of intemper- 

ance, thought they could abolish 
drinking altogether by a constitutional amendment and a 
Volstead Act. 

Nobody can contend that there was any doubtful con- 
stitutionality involved. These reformers were meticu- 
lously constitutional with respect to prohibition. 

But who repealed “prohibition” as it came to be 
known? Public sentiment repealed it long before the 
Eighteenth Amendment itself was wiped out of the Con- 
stitution by a virtually unanimous vote of the states. 

The reason for the defeat was that the advocates of 
temperance lost sight of the real reform, abandoned their 
state-by-state fight, diverted their energies from a federal 
amendment that would really prevent interstate traffic in 
liquors in defiance of state dry laws and concentrated for a 
decade on a reform that brought an entirely new set of 
abuses not originally anticipated. The result is that the 
temperance movement has received a set back. 

Dr. Tugwell and his followers are anxious to create a 
new economy in which the under-privileged will get 
more out of life than they have been getting during 
the depression. But in an effort to cure intemperance 
in finance and management, the bills proposed to Con- 
gress this session have sought to abolish in large part that 
very mechanism which is expected to function effectively 
and bring back prosperity. 

These statements as to the inefficacy of reform measures 
that have to be actually operated by business men who 
are out of sympathy with the proposals because of their 
impracticality are proved every day in the conferences on 
pending legislation. 

When four years have passed, the American people will 
require that the Democratic administration give an ac- 
counting of its stewardship. Four years is a long period 
in which to be given an opportunity to resuscitate Amer- 
icaneconomy. And alibis are not popular after four years 
of responsibility and complete power and authority and 
vast appropriations of money bestowed on the executive 
departments for disbursement with a free hand. 


FINAL TEST IS 


American business can cooper- 


HARMONY FOR ate with government. It wants 
BUSINESS AND to cooperate. But it wants fair- 
GOVERNMENT ness and not trickery. It wants 


frankness and an adequate hear- 
ing and not denunciation and impugning of motives as the 
sole response to its pleas. 

American business is rediscovering itself. It is begin- 
ning to fight. It is beginning to stand up for its rights, to 
take its issues to the courts in increasing numbers and to 
insist upon a fair deal from the New Deal. 

Business has had its faith in the American system of 
government restored by the forthrightness of the courts. 

Business has had its faith rejuvenated, too, by the inde- 
pendence of a small group of Senators and Representa- 
tives who care more for their country than they do for 
rubber-stamp politics. 

The sinews of confidence have appeared. They are to 
be found in the courage, resourcefulness, and persistence 
of American business men in the fight for their rights 
being Waged in the legislative halls, in the courts, in the 
public forums of the nation. 

Virility founded the American republic, and virility 
alone will preserve it. 
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